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FOREWORD 


Tms memoir is written, at the wish of his surviving son, 
primarily for those who knew and esteemed Charles 
Wright. There were very many who did so, but there 
were few who came into contact with all his widely 
varied activities. Some will remember him best as an 
expert in marine insurance and salvage, and a staunch 
upholder of the high traditions of Lloyd’s, the great 
institution of which he was historian. Others, who knew 
little of his business career, reverenced him as “a sort of 
second founder” of the Working Men’s College, to 
which he owed much, and to which he gave lavishly, not 
only in money but in service. There are those who think 


of him as a link with the palmy da 
Liberalism, and to whom his name 


discussions on politics, on philosophy, and on letters, in 
the smoking rooms of the Reform and the National 
Liberal Club. In Sutton, Surrey, where he lived for 
nearly half a century, he will be remembered as an 
active worker for Liberalism and the League of Nations 
Union, a magistrate of fearlessly independent views, and 
a very busy man who could yet give up his Sunday 
afternoons (and much more of his time) to the work of 
the Sutton Adult School. 


These groups overlap, and in all of them and outside 
them, there are those to whom Charles Wright was, 
first and foremost, a true friend, a generous helper and 
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a wise counsellor. Yet there were few who knew all he 
did and he himself was not, perhaps, an easy man to 
know all round. This brief record of his long, honourable 
and useful life is written in the belief that many of those 
who knew him will be glad to learn more about those 
aspects of his life and work with which they were not 
familiar; in the belief, too, that what he did and what he 
was were worthy of record. 

A striking personality with strongly marked idio¬ 
syncrasies, Charles Wright was also, in achievement and 
in character, a notable representative of a type that is 
fast passing from the world. He had the defects and 
limitations both of his personal qualities and of his 
type, and he would be the last man to wish that they 
should be concealed; but the dominant note of his life 
is to be found in the words with which he closed A 


History of Lloyd's: “The vital question for the Lloyd’s 
of the future is the character of its Members, and no 
magnificence in its building will atone . . . for deteriora¬ 
tion in moral calibre or in business efficiency. Here, if 
you like, is an exaltation of Victorian virtues—“Self- 
Help” and “Duty”. The manner in which Charles 
Wright interpreted and exemplified them may have 
helped some of us to understand why the Victorian era 

was rich in great men. 


It has been pointed out that Wright’s activities were 
not only widely varied but were often carried on in 
highly specialized fields. The significance, for instance, of 
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College, 

of the functions and scope of those institutions. It is 
the author’s hope that the very brief explanations he has 


cannot be appreciated without some knowledge 


tried to give will be found adequate for the purpose by 


any readers by whom they may be needed, and will be 


pardoned by those for whom they are superfluous. 


I have to acknowledge the kindness of the Chairman 
and Committee of Lloyd’s, and the Corporation and 
officials of the Working Men’s College, in supplying 
information and allowing me to make use of copyright 
material. I am much indebted to all those who have 
furnished me with material or have permitted the 
publication of letters written to Mr. Wright. The names 
of many who were good enough to place their recollections 
at my disposal are mentioned in the text. I am also under 
special obligations to Mr. G. C. Felce, whose help has 
been invaluable on the business side of Charles Wright’s 
career, to Mr. H. Brook, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, Mr. H. 
James, Mr. Harold Lindley, Mr. Wilfrid Lindley and 
Mrs. S. E. Taylor. 

C. ERNEST FAYLE 

December 1942 
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CHAPTER I 


EARLY STRUGGLES 


On July 25, 1815, exactly a week after the Battle of 
Waterloo, was bom Edward Wright, whose son Charles, 
bom in 1855, died in 1940 and is the subject of this 
memoir. So far back can two generations take us. 

Edward’s own father, Joshua Wright, was a skilled 
artisan, a carpenter employed by the great contractor 
Cubitt. Edward himself became a butcher’s man, who 
had the luck to marry his master’s sister and set up in 
business on his own account, but was not very successful 
in carrying it on. There is, indeed, a striking contrast 
between the circumstances into which Charles Wright 


was bom and the position which he ultimately made for 


himself; but from both his parents he inherited qualities 


which help to account for his achievement. 


Of Joshua Wright little is recorded except, which is 
significant, that he was a great reader, an uncommon 
trait in an artisan of that period. His wife Elizabeth, 
whom he ma r ried in 1811, seems to have been the 


stronger character of the two. She bore him eight children, 
of whom Edward was the second, and in addition to 
looking after them and running the cottage she had to 
work hard to supplement her husband’s earnings. It is a 
testimony both to her foresight and to her strength of 
character that, despite their poverty, she contrived to 
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pay one shilling a week to the village schoolmaster at 
Finchley for each of her four boys. (There had been a 
fifth but he died without attaining his third birthday.) 

Simple as his schooling must have been Edward 
proved well able to profit by it. Like most children of his 
class he had to start earning his living while he was still 
at school, but he was keen enough on learning to repeat 
his multiplication table to himself as he ran on errands, 
and he grew up to write a good hand and to read widely 
and intelligently. He was fond of telling, in after life, 
that he had early made a practice, whenever he came 
across a word he did not understand, of turning it up in 
the dictionary in order to master its meaning as well as 
its spelling. In his later years after his retirement from 
business he became, in the words of his surviving 
daughter, “a perpetual reader, from morning till night.” 
He was also an inveterate walker. As a young man he 
used to rise early on Sunday mornings—although 
butchers’ shops kept open in those days till midnight 
or past it—in order to walk round the Inner Circle of 
Regent’s Park, as the best substitute available for the 
country walks to which he had been accustomed at 
Finchley. On his sixtieth birthday he walked from 
Kentish Town to St. Albans and back; a distance of 
forty miles. His taste for reading and his love of long 
walks were both passed on to his son Charles. 

Edward Wright’s employer was a butcher named 
John Buer, who had a great opinion of his assistant’s 
steadiness and integrity, saying that he “would trust 
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him any day with a bag of gold.” He appears to have 
taken the young man more or less into the family, and 
when Edward fell in love with his employer’s sister 
Harriott, no obstacle was placed in the way of the match. 

Of the Buer familv, thanks to the vivid recollections 


of Miss Fanny Wright, we know a good deal. Only so 
much of it need be given here as will indicate what share 


his mother contributed to the make-up of Charles Wright. 

William Buer, the father of John and Harriott, was the 
son of a prosperous butcher and was married, in 1807 
to the daughter of another. His father-in-law must, 
indeed, have been in a large way of business, since he 
was able to give to each of his two daughters a marriage- 
portion of £7,000; a sum not to be despised, in those 
days, even by a substantial merchant. Moreover, William 
Buer found in Fanny Knill not only a well-dowered but 
an accomplished wife. Her father had spent money 
freely on his children’s education, and the girls were 
sent to a finishing school in France. As an old lady, 
Fanny Buer used to delight her grandchildren with 
dances and French songs learned in her schooldays. 
William himself was a handsome, dashing fellow, well 
pleased to present his betrothed with his miniature set 
in an oval frame of pearls. He, too, seems to have spent 
some time in France, and spoke French readily. 

The marriage promised fairly enough. There was 
money on both sides; William Buer had a high-class 
connection in his business, and a fine house in Newman 
Street with a “noble” well-staircase (down the banisters 
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of which his little daughter Harriott used to slide, until 
a day when she slid off and was picked up unconscious 
at the bottom of the well). Although they were “merely 
tradespeople’’ in the rating of the time, the Buers lived 
in some style, surrounded by good furniture, valuable 
old china, cut-glass decanters, the family plate and the 
family portraits. The last-named were fated to appear to 
an irreverent grandchild “very funny. Life-sixe old 
gentlemen in enormously tall chimney-pot hats, and 
grandmother resplendent in turban and pearls.” 

Unfortunately this prosperity did not last. Among his 
other expensive tastes, William Buer had a passion for 
cards, which proved financially ruinous. The fine house 
in Newman Street had to be given up and the Buers 
moved to Greenwich, there to carry on business on a 
smaller scale. 

Nine children had been born to him, of whom two 


died in infancy. John, the employer of Edward Wright, 
was the only son who survived. Of his sisters—Ann, 
Emma, Sarah, Harriott, Fanny and Ellen—we shall be 
concerned only with Harriott. 

While William Buer seems to have been somewhat 
crushed by his reverses, his wife stood up to them with 
spirit. Her grandchildren remembered her as “a very 
little lady in stature but great in soul.” She could look 
ahead and scheme and save and though her fortune was 
gone, she was able to present her husband, when at his 
wits’ end for ready money, with £ 400, accumulated by 
her care and foresight. After his death, when she lived 
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with her daughter Emma, her grandchildren remembered 
her as “a most cheerful and industrious old lady, . . . 
never idle, but very fond of reading.” 

Two, at least, of her daughters inherited her spirit and 
her sound business sense, and before Harriott’s marriage 
srhe and Emma owned, in partnership, a counter in the 
Soho Bazaar, an arcade which ran from the nnrrh-Mer 


corner of Soho Square through to Oxford Street and 

was a well-known centre for high-class drapery and 

haberdashery. Here they so prospered that in three 

years Harriott was able to save, after paying her share of 

business and household expenses, a clear £300, and this 

was the fortune which she brought to Edward Wright 

when they were married, on September 13, 1840, at 

the Church of St. Alphage, Greenwich; he being then 

twenty-five and she twenty-three years old. It was a 

very small sum compared to her mother’s marriage 

portion; but it was sufficient to enable Edward Wright 

to set up as a butcher on his own account at 
Lewisham. 


From the start they had a hard struggle. By the time 
their first child, Emma, was born, on June 18, 1841, all 
the mother’s savings had gone and at no time does 
Edward Wright’s business seem to have been very 
prosperous, in spite of two removes, first to Greenwich 
and afterwards to London. Probably he was handicapped 
by his initial lack of capital, and as time went on the 
increase in his family became a heavy drain on his profits. 
By 1852 four more daughters, Harriet, Ann, Ellen and 
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Sarah, and two sons, Joshua Henry and Edward, had 
been born to him . Charles, the third son and eighth 
child, was bom at Blackheath Hill, Greenwich, on 
December 23, 1855, and the tale of Edward Wright’s 
children was completed by Jane (1857), Richard (1859) 
and Fanny, now the sole survivor (1864). 

In or about 1864 Edward Wright moved his business 
and his family to London Street, now Maple Street, a 
tu rnin g off Totte nham Court Road. It is here that we 
begin to get, from his own and his sister’s recollections, 
the first glimpses of young Charles himself. 

The house in London Street was tall, inconvenient 
and gloomy, and the home atmosphere was overshadowed 
by business worries and, to some extent, by the father’s 
temper. At the time of their marriage Edward and 
Harriott Wright had been devout church people of a 
strongly evangelical type. Since then they had both 
become Plymouth Brethren, but their characters had 
developed on very different lines. Harriott Wright’s 
religion was never narrow. Her constant support in all 
trials, it enabled her to remain patient, hopeful and 
cheerful under a heavy load of responsibilities and 
anxieties; it quickened her affections and never extin¬ 
guished her sense of fun. Her husband s temper seems 
to have taken on a tinge of Puritan narrowness and 
harshness. His children stood in some awe of him, with 
the exception of his third daughter Ann, a lively, fearless 
girl, who stood spokeswoman whenever the others had a 
favour to beg. Even with her he quarrelled violently 
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when she became engaged to George Broomhead, an 
insurance clerk, although Broomhead was himself a 
strict member of the Brotherhood. 

Edward, too, quarrelled with his father, and when 
quite a young boy found a situation for himself and left 
home. Charles, a somewhat delicate lad, is described as 
always conscientious and obedient, but for some unknown 
reason he was never in his father’s good books. 

On the other hand, the children were fortunate in 
their mother, and among themselves they were a singu¬ 
larly united family, with a happy knack of making their 
own amusements. In some respects the father’s rule 
seems to have been laxer than with some of his persuasion, 
for neither novels nor music were barred, and one of 
the earliest glimpses we get of young Charles is of his 
reading Dickens aloud to his brothers and sisters by the 
light of the fire in the basement below the shop. It is a 
characteristic glimpse, for all through his life Charles 
Wright was a staunch Dickensian, and to the end of his 
days he retained a quiet pride in his reading aloud, 

which all who have heard him will allow to have been 
amply justified. 

He was fond, also, of singing. In order to supplement 
the profits of the business, his mother had bought back 
from her sisters the stall in the Soho Bazaar, and when 
she came home, tired out, for a midday meal, it was in 
Charles s singing that she found refreshment. His love 

°* I ? US1C ’ mdeed > was ver y strong, and in after life he 
used to relate how, as a boy of fourteen, he used to sell 
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programmes in Exeter Hall as the price of free admission 
to the Philharmonic Society’s Sacred Concerts. 

By this time he was already a wage earner. Yet he had 
been kept at school later than was then usual for trades¬ 
men’s children, as he was not removed until he had 
reached the age of thirteen and a half. It is hard, indeed, 
to realke how difficult it was for people of small means 
to give their chil dren any education at all. The school 
boards had not yet come into existence and so late as 
1870 Mr. Forster, when introducing his great Education 
Act, calculated that not more than 40 per cent of children 
attended any form of school. Things would have been 
much worse but for the national schools provided by 
the Church of England, and it was to one of these that 
young Charles was sent. He is said to have done well 
there; but the only definite record of his progress that 
remains is an intermediate tonic sol-fa certificate gained 

in 1869. 

Even before this date he had entered upon business 
life; rising early to carry round deliveries of meat to 
customers before he left for school. His first paid job, 
however, was in the warehouse of a Mr. Waugh, a carpet- 
dealer in a large way of business, where he started at a 
modest wage of 5s. 9d. a week. At this period he was a 
pale, thin, delicate-looking boy, and the fact that his 
work involved pushing heavily laden trucks of carpets 
about the building was a source of much anxiety to his 
sisters. In fact, it did him no harm; if there was a “knack” 
in the job, we can be sure that he was not long in learning 
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it. Mr. Waugh seems to have been a considerate and 


appreciative employer who had a high opinion of the 
boy’s industry and efficiency. Nevertheless, though his 
wages were raised in due time to 7s. 8d. a week, it was a 
blind alley job, offering little prospect of advancement, 
and after eighteen months in the carpet warehouse, it 
was clearly time for him to make a move; passing on his 


post at Mr. Waugh’s to his twelve-year-old brother. 


Richard. 


A more promising opening had been offered by one 
of his father’s customers, a dentist named Bridgman, 
who was struck by the boy’s intelligence and offered to 
train him for his own profession, but this offer, for some 
reason, Edward Wright refused. It was Charles’s brother- 
in-law, George Broomhead, who, not for the last time, 
put him on the right lines. Broomhead at this time (1871) 
held a good position with the rising firm of Henry Head 
& Co., Insurance Brokers, and had influence enough to 
procure for his young relative a post as junior clerk in 
the office of the Home and Colonial Marine Insurance 
Company Ltd. Thus, before his sixteenth birthday, 
Charles Wright began a connection with Marine Insurance 
which was to last for nearly seventy years. 

This was not the only way in which Charles Wright’s 
sixteenth year was to prove a turning-point in his life, 
for it was in 1871 that he entered himself as a student 
of the Working Men’s College, then situated in Great 
Ormond Street. The event was to prove singularly 
fortunate both for him and for the College, which remained 
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to the day of his death one of his major interests. So 
largely did it bulk as a formative influence in his life 
that it will not be irrelevant to spare a few words for a 
very brief account of its origin and character. 

Founded in 1854, the year before Charles Wright was 
bom, the Working Men’s College was an outcome of 
the Christian Socialist movement initiated in 1850 by a 
group of friends including—to name only the best 
known—F. D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley and Tom 
Hughes—whose consciences had been deeply stirred by 
the result of investigations into the life of the London 
poor. On the surface the movement was a failure, for 
few of the co-operative societies of workmen which were 
started in an endeavour to combat the evils of sweated 
industry lasted for more than a year or two. Yet the failure 
was apparent only; for the influence of the Christian 
Socialist movement can be traced not only in the great 
Co-operative Societies of to-day, but in an awakened 
sense of responsibility for industrial conditions which 

underlies the bulk of our social legislation. 

Moreover, the collapse of the producers associations 

left the promoters free to concentrate on the problem of 
adult working-class education which had always been 
included among their objects, and in 1854 the Working 
Men’s College was opened in Red Lion Square, under 
the Presidency of that great Christian, great theologian 
and great educationist, Frederick Denison Maurice. In 
1857 it was transferred to Great Ormond Street. 

Its primary aim, as conceived by Maurice and his 
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colleagues, was neither to assist working men to “get on 
in their trade” nor to “raise themselves above it.” The 
College was founded by men who prized the liberal 
education they had themselves enjoyed and were bent 
on sharing it, without condescension or patronage, with 
those less privileged. They believed, in the words of 
Professor Westlake : 

That the humanities are of right the common inheritance 
of all, that they should be imparted by those who have been 
more, to those who have been less, fortunate in their own 
education, that grown men should be invited to a share in 
such benefit, and that, more especially in their case, the tie 
between teacher and taught should have the intimate and 
permanent character implied in the name “College”. 1 


The Working Men’s College set out to give efficient 
teaching in the classics, in modern languages, in history, 
geography and law, in science and the arts; but above all 
it set out to create among its members the “College 

Spirit ’ as defined by Professor G. M. Trevelyan in the 
history of the College: 


Common education and common intellectual endeavour 
inspired by the friendship of some, and the good-fellowship 
of all the members of an educational institution. 2 

This spirit manifested itself in two ways: in the pursuit 


1 John Malcom Forbes Ludlow, C.B., Christian Socialist and 
Co-operator, by J. J. Dent, The Co-operative Union, Ltd., 1921, 

pi IOt 

r/ Tk u V [ orking Men ’ s College, 1854-1904, Ed. Rev. T. 
Llewellyn Davies, Macmillan icoa. nn. t8*7-88 
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of learning for the enrichment of life and character and 
not, primarily, for its ulterior advantages; and in the 
rapid development of a spirit of co-operation and com¬ 
radeship among teachers and students. J. M. F. Ludlow, 
F. J. Fumival, Tom Hughes, R. B. Litchfield, John 
Ruskin and others of the same stamp entered freely 
into the life of the Common Room and took part in 
the sing-songs; they encouraged the development of 
athletic societies—Tom Hughes characteristically started 
a boxing class—and of study and discussion circles in 
which they mixed with the students as friends and equals; 
they invited the men to their own homes and made 
them feel at home there. As new teachers were required 
they were recruited mainly from Oxford and Cambridge 
and from old students of the College itself, and care 
was taken to pick men who would carry on its traditions. 

No atmosphere could have been more stimulating to 
an alert, intelligent young fellow, scantly educated and 
cramped by poverty, yet inheriting from both his parents 
a love of books, and from his mother the traditions of a 
somewhat fuller and more cultured life, and for many 
years the College was the strongest influence in the 
development of Charles Wright. He entered it just in 
time to hear Maurice’s last address as Principal. Sixty-six 
years later he wrote of it in the College Journal: 

I cannot recall a word he said but there remains with me 
the impression that I had been listening to a saint. 

The scanty College records of those early days give 
little help in discovering what he studied, but his own 
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recollections supply one or two details. For French he 
was in the class of Dr. Eugene Oswald, a brilliant teacher 
who was noted for his fine influence on the social life of 
the College. For Latin he went to Dr. Pirscher, “an old 
German, and a very odd fish he was,” who paid one of 
Wright’s friends the back-handed compliment, “You are 
the greatest example I know of the triumph of persever¬ 
ance over stupidity.” A very different type of teacher was 
responsible for his initiation into Greek. Charles Crawley, 
than whom no man more fully inherited the spirit of 
Maurice, came to the College in 1873 and at once became 
one of its leading spirits. His class for Greek seems 
rather to have frightened most of the students, but 
Wright leaped at the chance. 

As I was the only member, Crawley kindly helped me at 
his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. His was a charming personality 

and his declamation of Homeric poetry made a lasting im¬ 
pression on me. 

His note-books show that Wright must have taken 

many other subjects, but the classes he attended were 

only a part of the education he received at Great Ormond 
Street. 

To a young clerk with very litde of the world’s goods the 
College was a wondrous refuge where one was on a footing 
of intimacy and equality with men from the Universities, 
always kindly and helpful, never patronizing. 

Among the students too, he met many kindred spirits; 
young men who were out to absorb all that the College 
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could give them; not only its formal teaching, but its 
spirit and tradition; and who revelled in the opportun¬ 
ities it provided for fellowship in study, and for the 
exchange of ideas and experience, whether in groups 
and societies for study and discussion or in the cheery 
intercourse of the Co mm on Room. 

This was an atmosphere to which Charles Wright 
readily responded and he was prepared to work hard in 
order to extract the utmost value from it. His sister’s 
recollections supply a vivid little picture of “Charlie” 
seated at his books in an attic of the London Road house 
“studying by the dim light of a guttering candle stuck 
in the neck of a bottle.” 

From the first he loved learning for its own sake and 
for the sake of the opportunities it brought for a wider 
outlook and for association with cultivated men. He 
learned at the Working Men’s College to value intellectual 
interests above all others—perhaps even to over-value 
them, for there was just a little of the prig in his complete 
indifference to all forms of sport or games and to the 
good fellowship of ordinary social intercourse. But he 
learned more at the College than a scholarly habit of 
mind. Widely as he departed, ultimately, from the 
theology of its founder, it may fairly be claimed that the 
traditions Maurice had created, and under whose influence 
he came in his most impressionable years, had a large 
share in the development of that strong and persistent 
sense of the duty of service to others which was the 
mains pring of his later life. 
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It was for those facilities for “the acquisition of 
knowledge above all for the development of character,” 
and “for constant intercourse with other minds,” that 
Wright, to the end of his days, looked back upon Great 
Ormond Street with gratitude, 1 and there is ample 
evidence that during his student days he valued them to 
the full. At the same time, he was naturally anxious to 
improve his position, for his own sake, for his family’s, 
and for the sake of the fuller life that an improvement in 
financial and social status might be expected to bring 
with it. In his later ’teens, possibly as the result of 
association with a medical student who was among his 
friends, he conceived an ambition to become a doctor, 
and as a first step he resolved to matriculate, if possible, 
at London University. 

By this time he was no longer at London Road. During 
1874 his father retired from business and the famil y 
removed to Falkland Road, Kentish Town. The only 
other children now at home were his sisters Jane, Ellen 
and Fanny. It was a shadowed household. His father 
appears to have been somewhat broken in spirit and to 
have withdrawn into his books. His mother had been 
compelled by failing eyesight to give up the business at 
the Soho Bazaar and could not stir out of the house 
without one of her children to lead her. His sisters 
Jane and Ellen took over the Bazaar business, and it was 
left for Fanny, a child of ten, to look after her mother 


Speech at an Old Students’ Supper, in The Journal of the 
n.o., January-February, 1933, p. 3. 
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during the day, and also to do much of the housework 
and cooking. 

Charles himself, who was still at the Home and Colonial 
Office, becamemore and more thevirtual head of the house¬ 
hold. It was for him to sustain and advise his mother, who 
never, under all her troubles, lost her patient cheerfulness, 
and for whom he had a deep affection. He was not too 
proud to assist, himself, in the work of the house; he 
helped Jane and Ellen with the accounts of their business, 
and he made himself responsible for Fanny’s education, 
setting her lessons before he went to town, correcting 
them when he returned and proving himself the kindliest 
and most sympathetic of teachers. All this was done with 
cheerful willingness as a matter of course, and it is not 
surprising that his mother and sisters loved him only 

just “this side idolatry.” 

All this time he was working hard; how hard is shown 
by a diary which he kept in an old college exercise book 
for a few weeks in the winter of 1874-75? when he was 
doing most, if not all, of his work at home, though still, 
apparendy, receiving guidance from his teachers at the 
Working Men’s College. The first entry is characteristic. 

Monday, Nov. 15. Rose at 8. Started cold bath, which I 
found most refreshing and invigorating. Began reading at 6, 
and following work was done— 

1 hr. at centre of Gravity, 

20 lines Horace and review, 

| hr. at Chemistry, 
i hr. at Latin grammar 
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3 p. English, 

6 p. English History, 
f hr. at Geometry. 

Bed at 12.J. 


This is a typical programme of work, which included, 
besides the subjects mentioned above, French, geography, 
arithmetic, algebra, natural philosophy, statics, dynamics 
and hydrostatics. It was stiff going for a young fellow of 
eighteen who was still not over strong and had to work 
hard in the City during the day. His sister records that 
he generally came home “hungry and tired, and conse¬ 
quently pretty glum”; but he was much too good a son 
and brother to be a wet blanket for long, and after tea 
he would give himself up to chat, small jokes and sheer 
high-spirited nonsense until it was time. for him to 
retire to his study-bedroom and settle to his books, 
from which he seldom rose till midnight, or after. 

Occasionally there were lapses. One night, after three 
hours’ solid work: 


Jane came in and made me sing and the consequence was 
(alas for the frailty of human nature) I did nothing more 
except read 12 pages of history. 


11 was not, in tact, always easy to avoid interruptions 
and he records that he found November’s work: 

Very much behind what it ought to have been, a fact whicl 

I ascribe to having been visited a good deal and also tc 
smoking. 
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On Boxing Day again he records shamefacedly: 
Did a little smoking, which I fear does me some harm. 


Yet despite all distractions and the insidious temptations 
of tobacco, he put in an enormous amount of work 
during these two months. 

Indeed, the record of his studies leaves little room in 


his diary for anything else. Yet there are a few scraps 
which are significant. He was anxious about his prospects 


at the office, where promotions 


were impending and 


there was “Great strife who shall be greatest.” The little 


reading for which he records finding time was character¬ 
istic of his interests: Gladstone on the Vatican Decrees, 
the fife of the great preacher Robertson of Brighton, 
the Christian Year, and Swanwick’s translation of the 
Iphigenia in Tauris. He was furious at the inhibition of 
Bishop Colenso for his “advanced” views on the Penta¬ 
teuch, and enthusiastic about the sermons of Stopford 
Brooke, who had already left the Established Church 
and was preaching at Bedford Chapel a form of liberal 
Christianity very' attractive to a young man excited by 
the new ideas in physical science and Biblical criticism. 
Stopford Brooke’s influence, to which we shall have to 
return, was not, however, likely to ease his intercourse 
with his stricter relatives and an entry of December 6th 
gives a hint of tension tactfully surmounted. 


Went to Broomhead in the evening and by avoiding religious 
subjects and courting port wine managed to pass a pleasant 


evening. 
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9 

There is no mention in the diary of plays seen. He was 
too busy during these weeks for theatre-going; but we 
know that in his later ’teens he was an enthusiastic 
member of the pit or gallery audience (as funds per¬ 
mitted) at the Lyceum. To the end of his life, Ellen Terry 
remained, for him, far above all other actresses. He was 
very proud, too, of having on one occasion seen Phelps, 
though he was too late to have seen him during his 
notable management of Sadler’s Wells. 

One could wish that his diary had been fuller and 
kept up longer, but, probably through pressure of work, 
it came abruptly to an end on January 2, 1875. Then on 
February 16th, there is a single entry, which records: 

I have been up for Matric. and have failed in Geometry 

and Algebra, subjects in which I was somewhat too confident 

. . . but now resume work which I hope will te rmin ate in 
triumph in June. 

In June, however, he failed again, this time in Latin, 

and so terminated his attempts to matriculate and his 

ambition to be a doctor. He was soon to find consolation 
in a new happiness. 

Like most young men, Charles Wright had clear-cut 
and decided views on the subject of marriage. He dis¬ 
approved strongly of long engagements and was of opinion 
that no man should marry till he was thirty. The sequel 
will surprise no one. After dinner one Sunday in 1876, 
when he was still in his twenty-first year, his mother 
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chanced to say to him, “I hope you won’t get engaged 
too young, Charlie.” For reply, he lifted one foot after 
another, each in an elaborately worked wool-work slipper. 
To a mother of the eighteen-seventies, this told all. 
Such, in the language of the times, was the recognized, 
“first pledge of female affection.” It was hardly necessary 
for him to add that the warning had come too late. 

He owed his introduction to his future wife to a 
fellow-clerk, Charles Steele, who lived near the Wrights 
and who had become acquainted at the Chapel he 
attended with the family of Mr. Edmund G. Lawrence, 
a solicitor carrying on business in Lincoln’s Inn. The 
Lawrences lived in Hilldrop Road, Camden Road, then 
a good upper middle-class neighbourhood, and Steele 
lost no time in introducing Wright both to the chapel 
and to the Lawrences. Wright himself seems to have 
lost little time in becoming engaged to his host’s elder 

daughter. Rose Hannah Lawrence. 1 

There was a wide discrepancy between the position 

and background of the two young people. Charles was a 

clerk, not very well paid, and with no great prospects. 

His whole life had been passed under the shadow of 

comparative poverty, and he owed his education almost 

entirely to his own exertions. Rose was the daughter o 

a prosperous solicitor, living in some style. She had 

spent ten years at a boarding-school where, according to 

her own account, she “was taught nothing except manners 

and deceit”; but where she had, at any rate, learned to 

i Steele himself married her younger sister, Selina. 
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play the piano and paint in water-colours in the manner 
then considered proper for a young lady. A set essay, 
preserved by chance, shows that she had also learned to 
express herself with a very pleasant blend of sense and 
humour. An attractive, affectionate girl, there was no 
reason why she should not marry well. 

It was not astonishing that Rose herself, who had an 

inborn love of books, art and music, and cared little for 

the ordinary round of social gaieties, should fall in love 

with an eager, confident young man, full of ideas and 

enthusiasms, without much regard to his financial status. 

It is much more surprising, and a strong testimony to 

the impression Wright, as a young man, made on his 

seniors, that Air. Lawrence made no objection to the 

match. He seems from the first to have conceived a high 

opinion of his prospective son-in-law’s abilities, as well 

as of his character, and we shall see that he was prepared 

when opportunity offered to back his opinion handsomely. 

He did, however, naturally enough, in view of Wright’s 

youth and position, insist on some delay. The advocate 

of short engagements and no marriage before thirty was 

m fact, married at twenty-four, after an engagement 
lasting four years. 

His sisters > at the time, thought Charles and Rose 
‘‘queer” for an engaged couple; fond of sitting together 
m silence, and of going for long country walks, in which 
they wondered how Rose could keep up with their 
brother’s long stride. The young couple themselves were 
perfectly satisfied with each other. They had their books, 

c 
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their music—Charles singing and Rose accompanying 
him — their visits to the theatre, their endless discussions 
on literature, religion and politics, and their secret 
ambitions. If Charles liked to take the lead. Rose was 
always perfectly willing to follow him; but to follow 
him with an alert intelligence and a mind of her own. 
She was a good listener; but she also had something to 
contribute, for in some ways she knew more than he did 
and in some ways she went deeper. Her judgment in 
literary and artistic matters was sound, but her outlook 
was less purely intellectual. She had a warm hu m a ni ty 
and an appreciation of the things of the spirit that made 
her gentle influence a valuable corrective. 

Very wisely, she never interfered with, but rather 
encouraged and shared as much as possible in, his 
outside interests and activities. Among these the Working 
Men’s College and the various societies connected with 

it, continued to take a prominent place. 

In accordance with the tradition of the College, he was 
ready to pass on what he had learned, and there is a 
record that in 1879 he was teacher of the elementary 
Latin class. He took an active part in the proceedings 
of various College debating clubs and discussion groups, 
and a number of papers have been preserved dating 
from, or about this time, some at least of which were 
almost certainly prepared for College societies; many of 
them being obviously written to open a debate. A very 
short selection from the titles will show the range of his 
interests. Papers or speeches on Patriotism and the 
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Eastern Question show him as an ardent Gladstonian. 
Liberal, keen to differentiate the patriotism that desires 
“England’s pre-eminence in duty” from that which 
desires “her ascendency in power.” A closely reasoned 
and temperate argument for the Sunday Opening of 
Museums is probably the best of the debating speeches. 
Another argues strongly for the utility of the Examination 
system as providing a stimulus to work and focus of 
endeavour, and pleads for its more extended use in the 
Working Men’s College. Papers on Job and Ecclesiastes 
illustrate his deep interest in Biblical literature and the 
new methods of criticism that were being applied to it. 
Others on Plato’s Republic and Heroines of Fiction bear 
testimony to wide, general reading. Some very advanced 
views, for the time, on the Position and Education of 
Women surely show the influence of Rose Hannah 


Lawrence. Taken as a whole, these essays and speeches 
give a picture of a clever, slightly cocksure, young man. 


thinking 


for himself, an omnivorous reader, a keen politician and 


an enthusiast for truth and justice as he saw them. 


Naturally enough, they are sometimes a little pontifical 

and over-strained in expression, but they show already 

an unusual command of words and considerable power of 
debate. 


It was not, however, solely to intellectual activity that 
Wright was stimulated by the Working Men’s College. 
One of the assets of the College was a very efficient 
Rifle Corps—the 19th Middlesex Volunteer Rifles, 
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formed in 1859. Its founders had been fortunate in 
finding a really first-rate instructor in Philip Read, a 
student, who was then telegraph clerk in Buckingham 
Palace, but had been sergeant-major of the 33rd Foot (the 
Duke of Wellington’s Own) till invalided out as the 
result of a wound received in the Crimea. It was he who, 
as Captain and Adjutant, issued in December 1879 a 
certificate recording that Charles Wright was “returned 
as an Efficient in the Annual Return of the Corps, Four 
Times, viz. in each of the following years, 1876, 7, 8, 
and 9.” As Wright preserved this certificate with some 
care, he was probably proud of his efficiency as a rifleman, 
and there can be little doubt, in view of his rather one¬ 
sided development, that his four years in a crack volunteer 
corps were good for him in many ways. 

Meanwhile, he continued to work away at the office 
of the Home and Colonial, and with such success that 
he was appointed while still in his early twenties to keep 
all the books of the Company. In after years he was 
fond of recalling that, at the end of the first year, he 
balanced them to a penny at the first shot, to the great 
astonishment of the Manager. 

It was perhaps this promotion (though the exact date 
is uncertain) which enabled him to bring his long engage¬ 
ment to a close. Even now his financial position was very 
modest; but Mr. Lawrence was ready to supplement it 
by settling a small income on his daughter and by allowing 
the young couple to live rent free in a new and roomy 
house owned by him at 26 Tremlett Grove, Upper 
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Holloway. There it was that Charles and Rose Hannah 
Wri ght started on their joint life, after a quiet wedding, 
on July 10, 1880, at the Church of St. John the Baptist, 

Kentish Town. 
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FIRST STEPS ON THE LADDER 

The opening years of Wright’s married life proved how 
well he had chosen his partner. He had been fortunate 
enough to find a helpmeet and a companion in the 
fullest sense of both words. It was a great element in his 
happiness that his wife shared so fully his literary and 
musical tastes and his political interests. It was more 
surprising, in view of her upbringing, that she proved 
an excellent “poor man’s wife.” Her mother had been a 
notable housekeeper with comfortable means at her 
disposal. Rose Wright, by hard work and clever manage¬ 
ment, made a small income go a long way, and her 
husband aided her by a rigid economy in his personal 

expenditure. 

It was fortunate, too, in view of Wright’s strong 
family affections, that his mother and sisters, of whom 
they saw much, had become very fond of his wife. He 
himself remained on excellent terms with his father-in- 
law, and it was a very cheerful family party that gathered 
at 26 Tremlett Grove on the first anniversary of the 
wedding to toast not only their fortunes but those of a 
very healthy and happy baby who had been bom on 
April 27, 1881, and named Lawrence after his maternal 

grandfather. 

Up to this point it might fairly be said that, considering 
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the handicaps under which he had laboured, Wright had 
made a modest success of his life. He had, by his own 
unr emi tting efforts, made of himself a well-read, well- 
informed man with intellectual resources that gave zest 
and colour to a life somewhat drab in outward circum¬ 
stances. He had achieved great domestic happiness, and 
a home of simple comfort. Yet, whatever plans or am¬ 
bitions may have been in his own mind, there was nothing 
during the first year or two after his marriage to suggest 
that he was ever likely to attain a position that would 
make his life of interest to any outside his own immediate 
circle. It was not till the year 1883 that there came the 
real turning-point in his career. 

Although Wright had risen to a position of importance 
and responsibility in the Home and Colonial Marine 
Insurance Company, his salary was still small—in 1883 
he was receiving £175 a year—and there is no doubt 
that he was conscious of business abilities which deserved 
a wider scope and a better reward. Worse still, he had his 
doubts about the stability of the Company. He was now 
twenty-seven years old; he had taken on himself the 
responsibilities of a husband and father, and if he ever 
hoped to attain a position of greater security and oppor- 
tunity, there was no time to be lost. Anxious as to his 
future and perplexed as to his next step, he carried his 
problem to his brother-in-law, George Broomhead, to 
whom he confided his opinion that the Home and Colonial 
Company was “a sinking ship.” 

Broomhead, by this time, had risen high in the office 
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of Henry Head & Co., and the firm itself was rapidly 
climbing into a leading place in the world of marine 
insurance. Broomhead was enthusiastic as to its future 
and he knew, from his own experience, that Henry Head 
was both quick at recognizing talent in others and generous 
in rewarding it. It was natural, therefore, that when his 
brother-in-law spoke to him of his anxieties, his immediate 
reaction should be an endeavour to find him a place in 
Heads. He found his chief perfectly willing, on his 
recommendation, to give the young man a trial, but he 
was not allowed to hold out any rosy inducements to 
him. Wright’s work at the Home and Colonial showed 
him to be good at figures. It had not given him the 
experience needed for any important post in a big firm 
of brokers. If he came to Henry Head & Co., he must do 
so as a junior at a salary of £%o a year. It would be for 
hi m to show that he was worth more. 

This was damping, and Wright’s choice was not made 
easier by the fact that his employers, as soon as they 
were aware of his unsettlement, offered him the post of 
Assistant Secretary at a salary of £22 5 a year, nearly 
three times what he would receive at Heads. It is no 
wonder that he hesitated; but he did not hesitate for 
long. He believed the position of the Home and Colonial 
Company to be unsound; he believed that the business 
of Henry Head & Co. was bound to expand, and that its 
expansion would give ample scope for the abilities he 
knew himself to possess. He was willing to back his 
judgment by accepting the immediate sacrifice involved. 
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Fortunately, he had no domestic opposition to en¬ 
counter. His wife believed in him, in his judgment and 
in his ability to carve out a career for himself, and was 
willing to take her full share of the initial difficulties. 
His father-in-law also approved and may have helped to 
lighten the burden. On April 18, 1883, Wright’s resigna¬ 
tion was accepted by the Directors of the Home and 
Colonial Company, in a letter which bore “willing 
testimony to the ability and zealous attention” with which 
he had discharged his duties for the past twelve years. 
In May he entered the office of Henry Head & Co., then 
situated at 85 Gracechurch Street. 

The firm which was to play a major part in Charles 
Wright’s life for more than half a century was founded 
by Henry Head, a member of a Quaker family of Ipswich, 
who was bom in 1834, started business as an under- 
writing agent and insurance broker in i860, and became 
a member of Lloyd’s in 1866. From the first he prospered 
in everything to which he set his hand, and under his 
guidance Henry Head & Co. became, not merely a very 
successful money-making concern, but an institution with 
strongly marked characteristics and traditions, in the 
maintenance of which Charles Wright was ultimately 
to play a leading part. Although he had left the Society 
of Friends, Henry Head remained a strong evangelical 
Christian, embued with the Quaker belief that a business 
diligently and honestly conducted, could be carried on 
to the glory of God. By the testimony of those who 
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knew him best, he combined great ability and sound 
judgment with a very high standard of business integrity 
and a personal character that made friends of his clients 
and inspired affection as well as trust and respect in 
those who worked with or under him. He certainly won 
the respect and affection of Charles Wright. 

Wright’s own life, from the time that he entered the 
office of Henry Head & Co., was so closely bound up 
with the practice of marine insurance as conducted at 
Lloyd’s, that it will be convenient at this point to say a 
few words, which can be skipped by those for whom 
they are superfluous, about the nature of that business. 

Lloyd’s itself is a society of private underwriters 
(insurers) each carrying on business on his own account, 
but subject to stringent conditions imposed by the 
Committee with the object of giving the best possible 
security to the assured. Each underwriter has to deposit 
a large sum of money in trust for the payment of claims 
under the policies he signs and is liable, in addition, to 
the full extent of his personal fortune. Underwriting in 
partnership is forbidden, but a group of underwriters 
who do not wish to do business in person may employ 
an agent, for an agreed remuneration, to accept risks on 
their individual behalf and for their individual liability. 
No business is accepted except through a Lloyd’s broker 
and the broker’s primary business is to “show risks,” 
that is, to settle the terms of an insurance and procure 
the signature of underwriters to the policy. He is re- 
cnonsible to the underwriter for the collection of pre- 
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miums and it is customary for him to be employed as 
the agent of the assured for the presentation and collection 
of claims. A broker in a big way of business will also 
act as an expert adviser to his clients on their general 
policy with respect to the insurance of their ships or 
property. The integrity and judgment of the broker are, 
therefore, a matter of the first importance both to the 
insured and to the underwriter. 

Brokers, unlike underwriters, may enter into partner¬ 
ship. If, as often happens, a broker is also an underwriter, 
his underwriting business must be kept separate from the 
brokerage business of the firm to which he belongs, and 
carried on for his own personal account. If he acts as an 
agent for other underwriters, his agency remuneration 
may be carried to partnership account, since it forms no 
part of the funds available for the settlement of claims. 

At the time when Wright entered the business, Henry 
Head & Co. had already one of the largest brokerage 
connections at Lloyd’s. Henry Head himself and others 
in the firm were also active underwriting members of 
Lloyd s, acting as agents, in particular, for a group who 
accepted a large volume of time-risks on shipping. In 
addition, the firm had large investments in the shares of 
ship-owning companies for whom they acted as brokers; 
their chief connections being with cargo-ship companies 
m the north-east ports, such as West Hartlepool, Sunder¬ 
land, Newcastle and Stockton. 

This was a business in which there was plenty of 
scope for men of varied ability, and Henry Head was a 
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chief who believed in giving young men a chance both 
to show their ability and to profit by it. So-and-so, he 
once said, “seems to think that a certain desk should be 
the criterion of salary—now I think the man at the desk 
is more important.” It was not long before he decided 
that in George Broomhead’s brother-in-law he had found 
a man to encourage. Wright, it will be remembered, had 
joined Henry Head & Co. in May 1883 with a promise 
of no more than £80 a year. The pay he actually received 
was at the rate of £100 a year, and at the end of 1883 
was raised to £150. At Christmas 1884 he came home 
to his wife in a state of high excitement with the news 
tha t he had been given a bonus of £100 for the year’s 
work, and that his salary in 1885 was to be £25°■ Within 
a very few years this had passed into the category of 

s mall be ginnin gs. 

It was not long before he showed himself possessed of 
exceptional ability in that side of the work which was 
connected with the presentation and settlement of claims 
and of the correspondence arising therefrom. He had a 
quick, acute, rather legal yet very practical type of mind 
which enabled him to obtain rapidly an unusually 
complete grasp of both the law and the practice of 
marine insurance. His strong sense of justice and sound 
judgment made him tenacious in asserting a just claim 
but very slow to put forward one that could not be 
thoroughly substantiated. His experience at the Home 
and Colonial Company equipped him for finding his way 
through mazes of figures, and he was an exceptionally 
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good draughtsman either of business documents or 
letters: clear, exact, logical and incisive. Business corre¬ 
spondence at this time was, as a rule, heavily loaded with 
superfluous verbiage; but Wright never wasted a word. 
One letter he wrote as head of the claims department 
really startled his staff; it ran, “Dear Sirs, In reply to 
your letter of yesterday, the answer is yes. Yours, etc.” 

With such qualities, and a fair field to display them, 
he went ahead rapidly and in no long time became 
head of the claims department, with a corresponding 
improvement in his financial position. This was the 
more welcome as his second son, Harold, had been bom 
on November 27, 1883. His home life continued to be 
quietly happy. Outside it, his principal interest dining 
his early years at Head’s was an outcome of the admiration 
for Stopford Brooke which, as we have seen, he had 
conceived in his late teens. 

In later years, Wright used to say that Stopford Brooke 

had influenced him more than any man he had ever 
met. At a time when he was him self in rebellion against 
the creed in which he had been brought up, he was, no 
doubt, attracted by Brooke’s readiness to accept new 
scientific and critical theories and by the intellectual 
integrity which had led him to sacrifice his prospects in 
the Church of England when he found that he could no 
longer subscribe whole-heartedly to some elements of 
her doctrine. Once Wright had found his way to Bedford 
Chapel, the combination in Brooke’s eloquent sermons 
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of a fearlessly enquiring mind with deep spirituality and 
lofty ethical teaching, won him to something as near 
hero-worship as he ever experienced. 

Stopford Brooke, however, was not only a theologian. 
He was a Liberal in the broadest and deepest sense of 
the term, and his passion for liberty, for justice and for 
social reform was a part of his religion. He was also a 
literary critic of high standing, combining in a rare 
degree a deep interest in the moral and philosophical 
content of literature, especially of poetry, with delicate 
technical appreciation of form and style. No man could 
have been better fitted to strengthen and deepen the 
conceptions of cultural values and of public service that 
Wright had acquired at the Working Men’s College. 

So early as 1875, when he was only nineteen, Wright 
had written to Stopford Brooke, expressing appreciation 
of his sermons and had received a kind note in reply: 

It is pleasant to hear from you what you say, and still 
more pleasant because it is not a mere u nthink i n g piece of 
gratitude, but one which comes from a min d determined to 
look closely and accurately into all matters of belief. I should 
wish to have many hearers like you, and you must have felt 
yourself that I never said one word which had not this for 
its root—that belief was worth nothing which was not self- 

wrought. 

Later, he came to know Brooke personally especially 
after the formation, in 1882, of the Bedford Debating 

Society. 

This Society, though formed in connection with the 
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Chapel, was not confined to its adherents. Its discussions 
ranged over a wide field in politics, religion, literature 
and art, and with people like William Morris, Mrs. 
Fawcett, L. P. Jacks and George Bernard Shaw among 
the members, Walter Crane and Michael Davitt among 
the visitors, a high standard was set for its debates. 
Wright himself opened the discussion for the first time 
in February 1883, with a destructive criticism of Henry 
George’s plan for the nationalization of land and was 
complimented by Stopford Brooke, as President, on an 
admirably written paper which had provoked a vigorous 
discussion. In the same month he became Secretary of 
the Society. 

The discussions on political papers were apt to be 
vigorous. In one of his secretarial reports, Wright laments 
that the Conservative point of view was never represented 
in the Society. There was, however, little fear of a tame 
unanimity. To the orthodox Gladstonian Liberal—and 
there have been few stricter orthodoxies—the views of 
the extreme Radicals and Socialists in the Society were 
as abhorrent as to any Tory, and when the rival camps 
were represented by young men as confident, as fiery 
and as argumentative as Wright and Shaw, the fur was 
likely to fly. Wright himself confessed in later years that 
Shaw had “wiped the floor with him in debate”; but he 
was not easily repressed. On one occasion he was so 
shocked by some expression of Shaw’s that he rose to 
interrupt the speech and had to be motioned down by 
the President. After the meeting he came to Stopford 
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Brooke in great indignation, complaining of him for not 
publicly rebuking Shaw from the Presidential Chair, and 
threatening to resign the Secretaryship as a protest. 

The sequel to this was a long, kind and tactful letter 
from Brooke, explaining that, while holding himself free 
to express his opinions in debate, he had made it a rule, 
as President, never to “check the expression of political 
or religious opinion of the most violent kind,” and 
begging Wright to withdraw his resignation. 

First and foremost I want to say that if I seemed to speak 
either hotly or impatiently to you to-night, I am sorry for 
doing so, and that I beg of you to pardon me. I had, pre¬ 
viously to meeting you, been violently attacked by a lady on 
the same matter, and not being able to answer her as I should 
have answered a man, I was heated by repression. . . . 

Pray consider all that I have written, and if you can, come 
and speak to me—and at least, if possible, do not deprive me 
and the Society of your official services if you can help it. 
That would give me serious pain, and I know how much 
your services are valued by the Society. For my own part, 
it would seem like losing an old friend to lose you from 
amongst us. 

It need hardly be said that the appeal was successful. 
It is pleasant also to know that the incident was finally 
closed by a long and friendly letter from Shaw himself 
explaining his views in rather milder language than he 
used for debating purposes. 

If Stopford Brooke was one god of Wright’s idolatry, 

Gladstone was the other, and during the later “eighties” 

% 
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he became an active worker for Liberalism in the North 
Islington Division. One incident in these activities is 
worthy of passing mention because it was characteristic 
of his fierce insistence on personal integrity as the 
foundation either of business or political life. In 1887 
Horatio Bottomley became Liberal candidate for the 
constituency. He made himself extremely popular, gave 
every promise of proving a strong candidate, and retained 
the full confidence of North Islington Liberals until the 
occurrence of the scandal which arose two or three 
years later from his first big financial scoop, the formation 
of the Hansard Union. This did not, at first, seriously 
shake his hold, but there were some members of the 
local Liberal Association, of whom Wright was one, to 
whom it seemed proof sufficient that Bottomley was not 
a suitable man to represent the party, and they were 
able to work up an opposition to his candidature which, 
for the time being, split the Association from top to 
bottom, but was finally crowned with complete success. 

He was active, also, after the creation of the London 
County Council, in organizing the Progressive Party in 
North Islington, on a basis of municipal apart from 
national politics, with the result that both seats were 
won at the first L.C.C. election in 1889. No such good 
ortune attended the Liberal party in the General Election 
of 1892, but shortly afterwards Wright’s services to the 
omse were recognized by his election as Chairman of 
the North Islington Liberal Association. His son, Major 
Lawrence Wright, can remember meetings of the Com- 
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mittee being held at the house, 35 Bickerton Road, to 
which the Wrights had removed in 1885. This house, 
like that in Tremlett Grove, from which it was little 
more than a stone’s throw in distance, was the property 
of his father-in-law. 

There can be little doubt that his Chairmanship of 
the Association was a matter of deep satisfaction to Wright, 
both as giving wider opportunities for service and as a 
recognition of the status he had won for himself by his 
political activities and his rapidly increasing prosperity 
in business. But politics, though they remained to the 
end of his life one of his major interests, were not destined 
to be more t han a minor sphere of his activities; nor 
was he long to be qualified for membership of the North 

Islington Association. 

As the business of Henry Head & Co. expanded, the 
work of the claims department steadily increased and its 
head became a more and more important member of the 
staff. Specific recognition of the high standing he had 
achieved came, apparently in the late eighties, in his 
being asked to undertake the Northern Tour. It had 
been Henry Head’s practice to visit at least once a year 
Newcastle, West Hartlepool, Stockton and Sunderland, 
in order to establish personal contact with the firm’s 
clients in those ports, and discuss with them the general 
policy to be followed in the insurance of their fleets, as 
well as any matters of immediate interest arising in the 
course of business, and the prospects of the shipping 
companies in which the firm had invested. In time, 
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however, the state of Mr. Head’s health made it inad¬ 
visable for him any longer to undertake this task, which 
devolved eventually upon Wright: “It being found,” as 
he wrote modestly in a manuscript history of the firm 
“that his dealings with claims had introduced him 
personally to clients and had secured their confidence.” 

From this time onward, the Northern Tour, which 
was now extended to include Glasgow and Dundee, 
became a very important feature of his work. It is generally 
agreed by those in a position to judge that his conduct 
of these visits was conspicuously successful and con¬ 
tributed largely to the prosperity of the firm. 

This success was due as much to his personality as to 
his skill and judgment in matters of marine insurance. 
His interviews with clients and the correspondence with 
which he was careful to follow them up, left the men 
concerned with a well-founded impression that he had 
their interests at heart as well as those of his own firm; 
that he would spare no trouble to protect those interests, 
and that they could trust implicitly his judgment both 
as to what was prudent and what was equitable in pushing 
them. A letter written in 1908 by Mr. J. Milbanke 
Hudson, a Sunderland shipowner, whose father had been 
one of Henry Head’s earliest clients in that town, sums 
up very well the impression that Wright made on these 
north-eastern shipowners. Writing in reply to a letter of 
condolence on the death of Mr. Hudson, senior, he 
referred to his father’s “very great respect and regard” 
for his correspondent, and went on : 
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He often said to me, when any point arose, after giving his 
opinions, see Mr. Wright; he is so absolutely fair and straight 
that you can leave it in his hands to do what he thinks good. 

In 1892 Wright took another big step forward in his 
business career; he became an underwriting member of 
Lloyd’s. He was too fully occupied with the brokerage 
business to have any wish to engage actively in the 
writing of risks and operated through the agency of 
Henry Head, but the step was important to him for two 
reasons. It marked a new advance in his personal pros¬ 
perity, and it brought him into closer association with 
that great institution for which he came ultimately to 
have an alm ost religious regard, and of which he was to 
be the historian. 

He could not, however, have taken this step but for 
his father-in-law’s assistance. The sum at that date 
demanded from an underwriting member as a deposit, 
to secure the payment of claims, was £ 5,000 in cash or 
trustee securities, and although Wright was now doing 
well at Head’s it was only nine years since he had entered 
the office at a salary of £100 and, rapid as his rise had 
been, he had had no chance of accumulating capital on 
this scale. Fortunately for him, Mr. Lawrence was 
again prepared to show his belief in his son-in-law s 
future and was ready to advance the full amount of the 
deposit. Wright’s response was characteristic. Until the 
loan was paid off, every penny of his underwriting 
profits was devoted to that purpose. It may be added 
that the account proved highly profitable and that Mr. 
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Lawrence was as surprised as pleased at the rapidity 
with which the debt was discharged. 

By this time all need had passed for the rigid economy 

in expenditure which had marked the early years of 

Wright’s married life. To the end of his days his personal 

tastes remained very simple. Not only did he dislike 

anything in the nature of display but, in the opinion of 

many of his friends, he was even unduly spar tan in his 

ideas of comfort. He did, however, wish for surroundings 

that would give greater opportunity for the long country 

walks that he loved, and purer air for his boys, of whom 

Harold, the second, was already showing signs of serious 

delicacy. The Bickerton Road neighbourhood, too, was 
definitely “going down.” 


•Moved by such considerations he acquired, towards 

the end of 1893, the tenancy, at a yearly rental of £ 62 , 

of a house known as "Ingledene” in Camboume Road, 

Sutton, Surrey, and with Sutton, Surrey, he was to be 

ever more closely associated throughout the remainder of 

his long life. To anticipate a little, it may be added that 

he removed, in 1896, to a larger house, “Fairmead,” 

Worcester Road, Sutton, and remained there until his 
death. 
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CHAPTER III 


CHARLES WRIGHT OF LLOYD’S 


The move to Sutton in 1893, following on Wright’s 
admission as an Underwriting Member of Lloyd’s in the 
previous year, marked a definite turning point in his life. 
He was now thirty-eight years old; a man of formed 
character, wide information and an assured standing. 
After long years of persistent struggle to lift hims el f 
above the cramping circumstances into which he was 
bom, he was entering on a still longer period of steadily 
increasing prosperity, of growing prominence in the 
business world, of widespread influence and of active 

service to many good causes. 

Few men of equal standing in business can have been 
less absorbed by business. Family life meant very much 


to him and he was to prove himself as good a father as 
he had been a son. The traditions of the Working Men’s 
College and the teaching of Stopford Brooke, acting on a 
mind naturally pre-disposed to receive them, were far 


too strong for the pursuit of wealth to become a pre¬ 
dominant influence in his life. He desired success because 
of the opportunities which it brought, and he worked 
hard in the City because his business interested him, 
and because efficiency was, with him, a matter of con¬ 
science; but the claims of his career as an insurance 
broker were never suffered to oust his intellectual and 
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political interests, and when his wealth and standing 
brought him increased leisure, he valued that leisure 
chiefly for its opportunities to cultivate the things of 
the mind, and for the wider sphere of social service 
that it opened to him. 

Yet his business career was the foundation of all his 
other activities. It made possible what he was able to do 
for his own family, for Liberalism, for such institutions 
as the Working Men’s College and the Sutton Adult 
School, and for very many people who had personal 
reasons to be grateful to him for wise counsel and generous 
aid. Moreover, he was fortunate in the fact that his 
position in the insurance market itself provided him with 
wide opportunities of public service. Lloyd’s has never 
been concerned merely to facilitate money-making by its 
members, and in serving Lloyd’s Wright was to find 
scope for the expression of his finest qualities of mind 
and character. It will be convenient, therefore, before 
touching on his private and domestic life at Sutton, to 
devote this chapter to some account of the steps by which 
he rose to a dominant position in his own firm and a 
position of prominence in the wider world of Lloyd’s. 

We have seen that for some years before the move to 
Sutton, his position as a leading member of Henry 
Head’s staff was fully assured. It received open recognition 
in 1897, when the firm, which had moved to 27 Cornhill 
in the previous year, was converted into a limited company 
under the title of Henry Head & Co. Ltd. Its founder, 
who still took an active part in the business, was naturally 
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the first Chairman of the Company. His brother, Albert 
Alfred Head, and his sons, Geoffrey and Frank, were 
also on the Board. The other directors were George 
Broomhead and Charles Wright. 

Wright’s directorship was more than a mere recognition 
of his services to the firm. Henry Head himself was now 
getting on in years and his health was not robust. His 
judgment was as sound as ever, and so long as he lived 
he kept the reins in his hands, but from about this time 
be began to withdraw himself to some extent from the 
day-by-day direction of affairs and to spend more and 
more of his time at his country retreat at Old Shoreham. 
His brother, a man of very attractive character, shared 
Henry Head’s own power of winning the confidence 
and affection of his colleagues and staff, but had never 
taken the same prominent part in the development of 
the business, and Frank and Geoffrey Head were as yet 
comparatively inexperienced. In these circumstances the 
presence of Wright and Broomhead on the Board 
strengthened it immensely on the technical side; but 
Broomhead, who had entered the service of Henry Head 
in 1867, was now, like his chief, tiring of active business 
and, in fact, retired in 1901. Thus more and more of the 
direction of affairs tended to pass into Wright’s hands, 
especially after the Chairman had ceased altogether to 

come up to town. 

A number of letters written by Henry Head at this 
period have been preserved among Wright’s papers. They 
are all marked both by cordial friendship and by complete 
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confidence. The first of them, written on May 30, 1903, 
may be quoted not only as a testimony to the position 
Wright had made for himself, but as an example of the 
generous warmth of appreciation which endeared Henry 
Head to all who served him . 

Buckingham, 

Old Shoreham, Sussex. 

May 30,1903. 

My dear Wright, 

I must congratulate you on receipt of your well 
deserved testimonial from the directors of the-Com¬ 

pany. I am sure no other man would have got over the 
difficulties so well. 

I take this opportunity to tell you what a pleasure it has 

been to me to be associated with you for so man y years, 

and how much I owe to you, G. Broomhead and others in 

helping me to make our business such a success both in 

position and financially. I hope you will be spared for many 

years to continue to take a leading part in the management 
of the Company. 

I hope you will have a pleasant voyage in the Persia and 
an enjoyable time in Switzerland. 

Yours sincerely, 

Henry Head. 

One other letter, dated May 5,1904, may also be given, 
both because it is specially • characteristic of the writer 
and because of the anniversary to which it relates. 

My dear Wright, 

Frank brought me your message of love on the 21st 
anniversary of your coming into my office. I well remember 
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Broomhead telling me you were not happy at the Home and 
Colonial, as you knew it was a sinking ship, and suggesting 
that you should come into our office. I little thought when I 
agreed to it that your abilities would raise you to the high 
position you now hold in the business and generally in the 

Insurance World. 

It is a great pleasure to me to think that I have been 
associated with so many able men who have enabled me to 
obtain the proud position of starting a business from nothing 
to that of the leading business in our line; and in doing so I 
know I have a large number of real friends and I believe 
not a single enemy. I feel so thankful in declining years that 
one has not wrapped up one’s talent in a napkin. 

Wishing you many years of health and happiness. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Henry Head. 

In later letters, congratulations on the continued 
prosperity of the business and on Wright’s share in 
achieving it are over-shadowed by a personal tragedy in 
the founder’s family. Frank Head, a young man of great 
promise, very popular with both the staff and the clients 
of the company, was stricken during I 9°4 by an incurable 
disease and died in the following year. Henry Head 

himself too was fast failing, and on July I, I 9 ° 5 > lon S 
and honourable career came to a close. An appreciation 
of his character, written by Wright at the time, is of 
interest for the light which it throws both on the tradition 
which Henry Head had created and on the way in which 

that tradition had affected Wright himself. 

By the death of Mr. Henry Head, Lloyd’s has lost one of 
its most prominent and respected members. . . . There are 
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still not a few of his contemporaries remaining. . . . Then 
there are a much larger number of underwriters, both at the 
Companies and at Lloyd’s, to whom it may be said that Mr. 
Head’s career was an example and perhaps an inspiration, 
and who looked to him as a valued friend for guidance and 
counsel at critical periods of their lives. Again, there are 
not a few men of mark, some occupying very high positions 
at Lloyd’s, who began life in .his office, and who would be 
the first to acknowledge how much they owe to the influence 
of his character. 

He had to achieve his position, but he was naturally 
endowed with the faculty of command, and, whilst he 
dominated, he also attracted. The men whom he entrusted 
with the departments of his business seemed to have entered 
on an engagement for no shorter term than that of their 
active lives, and in them he inspired a regard little short of 
filial. In him there was a union, not too common, of a pene¬ 
trating and acute mind with a kindly, just, and beneficent 
character. He cannot be said to have suffered fools gladly, 
whilst the rogue or humbug who came in contact with him 
sometimes heard rather more of the truth than was quite 
palatable. But he was one who never forgot a service, and of 

whom men first thought when they needed wise and kindly 
advice. 

Before he died, Henry Head had taken steps to have 
Wright appointed as a permanent director of the Company, 
and under the Ch a irm a nship of Albert Head, who had 
succeeded his brother, Wright found his responsibilities 
steadily increasing. He remained at the head of the claims 
department; he continued to make the Northern Tour, 
and he became primarily responsible for the policy of 
the Company with regard to its shipping investments. 
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In addition he was called upon to take an ever-increasing 
part in the general direction of the Company’s business. 
He was happy in his Chairman who, in Wright’s own 
words, “earned the regard of all who worked under him 
by his appreciation of able and conscientious work, and 
by his unfailing kindliness of manner and consideration 
for the welfare of others.” Supported by Albert Head’s 
full and generous confidence, it was not long before 
Wright became, in fact, the leading spirit in the conduct 
of the business. 

It was not, however, solely as a director of Henry 
Head & Co. Ltd. that Wright was now coming to the 
front in the insurance world. As a recognized expert in 
the law and practice of insurance, more especially in 
connection with marine claims and salvage, he was 
frequently called upon to render services to Lloyd s and 
the marine insurance community in general. His combina¬ 
tion of technical knowledge with a quick, acute mind 
and a rare power of clear, concise and incisive expression 
made him an admirable expert witness, and his services 
as such were highly valued by those who wished to 
establish difficult points of law or practice before judge 
or arbitrator. In arbitration cases, however, he was as 
likely to be the arbitrator himself, and it would have 
been difficult to find a better. Quick to seize upon the 
essential points of a case and to distinguish between 
what was sound and what was merely specious in the 
evidence and arguments put before him, he had also in 
an eminent degree the judicial mind. A genuine passion 
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for justice was among the strongest elements in his 
mental make-up and it was reinforced in his arbitration 
work by the high sense he entertained of the standards 
of integrity demanded by membership of Lloyd’s. In 
private life he was capable of strong prejudices and an 
impatience with slower wits that sometimes made him 
irritable and unjust; but those who came before him as 


arbitrator knew that they could rely on a patient and 
impartial hearing, and that he would consider no trouble 
too great which could help him to arrive at an equitable 
decision. 


The same qualities rendered him an admirable member 
and an even more admirable chairman of any committee 
or conference connected with his special interests. This 
was due not merely to his knowledge and ability but to 
the breadth of view which he habitually displayed in 
dealing with any question affecting marine insurance. 
He was quick both to recognize conflicting interests and 
to see how they could be justly and efficiently reconciled. 
As one of those who knew him best has written: 


He was exceptionally well-equipped for seeing in con¬ 
ference another’s point of view and on such occasions he was 
essentially just, wise and correct in his judgment. 

He was clever too in dealing with men who were 
inclined to be difficult in the course of negotiations. 
Sharp-spoken as he was, and little inclined to shirk 
controversy, he was never to be provoked into an out¬ 
break by bullying or bluster. 
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In such cases he had a splendid sense of timing and when to 
keep his mouth shut and how to handle disagreeable situations. 

An early recognition of his standing as an expert came 
in 1898, when he attended, at the request of the Committee 
of Lloyd’s, a Conference on Arbitration in Collision 
Cases, which they had convened, and which met in 
Paris on March 25th of that year. In the following year, 
1899, he succeeded Henry Head as one of Lloyd’s 
representatives on the Committee of the Salvage Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The Salvage Association, established in 1856, with a 
Committee jointly representative of Lloyd’s and the 
leading Marine Insurance Companies, is a fine example 
of that co-operation for the general good which has 
grown up side by side with keen business competition in 
the sphere of marine insurance. Its object is to facilitate 
prompt and efficient action for the protection of the 
underwriters’ interests in all matters relating to the salvage 
or repair of damaged ships and cargo. It does not itself 
operate a salvage plant, but has established relations with 
the owners of such plant in every part of the world. It 
has the ready co-operation of Lloyd’s Agents and has its 
own staff of salaried surveyors at home and overseas for 
such purposes as the supervision of extensive repairs to 
hull or machinery, controlling the cost of repairs, and 
apportioning intricate repair accounts. It is ready to act, 
if so instructed, for underwriters on cargo as well as on 
the hull and freight, and it co-operates with the ship¬ 
owners in all matters of common interest. The advantage 
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of such a central authority, acting in the interests of all 
concerned, has proved to be very great, in fixin g terms 
with the owners of salvage plant, in arrangements for 



This sketch is from a drawing made on blotting paper by the 
late Mr. F. N. Large, of Henry Head & Co., Ltd. 

repairs, and in negotiations with other bodies representing 
insurance, shipping and commercial interests on questions 
of salvage law and practice. Indeed the Salvage Associa¬ 
tion may fairly claim to have earned the gratitude not 
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only of the underwriters but of all those concerned with 
the carriage of goods by sea. 

The work of the Committee was a field for which 
Wright’s abilities and experience alike peculiarly fitted 
him , and it is generally agreed that his share in directing 
the activities of the Association was amongst the most 
important services he rendered to Lloyd’s. In 1905 he 
became a Trustee of the Association and was elected 
Deputy-Chairman, and from then, until March 1917, he 
was always either Chair man or Deputy. 1 As such he was 
brought into very intimate contact with the late Sir 
Joseph Lowrey, who was Secretary of the Association 
from 1887 to 1932, and to whose skill, vision and un¬ 
remitting industry the expansion and success of the 
Association’s work was very largely due. For Lowrey he 
conceived a wholehearted admiration and the two men 
worked together in the closest sympathy. What Wright 
thought of Sir Joseph Lowrey was made plain to the 
world in A History of Lloyd’s. How fully his admiration 
was reciprocated is made clear in a letter written to him 
by Lowrey in 1917, in reply to a farewell message from 
Wright on his retirement from the Chair. 

But for the overwhelming pressure here you would before 
writing have received a note from me conveying, as I now 
endeavour to do, my feelings on the subject of your consistent 
sympathy and support during the long period of your service 
a$ Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 

1 His actual years of service were: on Committee 1899-19345 
Trustee 1905-29; Deputy Chairman I9°5“75 I 9 II-I 3 > Chair¬ 
man 1908—103 1914-16. 
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It is impossible for me to say all I feel in this connection 
but I desire to thank you most heartily for your help and 
valued co-operation during these strenuous years. Without 
this co-operation ... it would have been impossible for me 
to hold on here under almost intolerable pressure. ... If I 
have a grievance so far as you are concerned it is that you 
have been so largely instrumental in keeping me here and 
your unvarying kindness, courtesy and consideration have 
done much to relieve this! 

It is a great satisfaction to me to feel that notwithstanding 
your retirement from the Chair, I can always rely on a help 
and co-operation which I so highly appreciate and which 
means so much to me and to the Association—to the interests 
of which you have rendered such splendid service. 

In its work of facilitating prompt arrangement of 
assistance, cutting down the costs of salvage and elimin¬ 
ating disputes, the Salvage Association was greatly 
assisted by the operation of Lloyd’s Form of Salvage 
Agreement, which was first put forward by the Committee 
of Lloyds in 1890, and rapidly attained general acceptance 
by shipowners, underwriters and the owners of salvage 
plant. With this, too, Wright became closely connected, 
for when, in 1907, it was thought desirable to revise 
the form in the light of experience and of changing 
conditions, he was among the experts called on to advise 
on the necessary amendments. 

This was a high compliment, yet the year of 1907 was 
perhaps the unhappiest in his business career, bringing 
as it did a disappointment the more bitter because it 
was, in part, his own fault. Despite his rapidly growing 
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reputation and his valuable services, Wright was not, at 
this period, a popular man at Lloyd’s. His early struggles 
had left him a little hard and his subsequent rapid rise 
had left him a little arrogant. He was proud of his own 
achievements and he was inclined rather to look down 
on those who were less successful, or whose prosperity 
had come to them with no great exertion on their own 
part. He was a little too conscious also that he was better 
read and possessed wider interests and more intellectual 
tastes than the general run of business men. He suffered, 
in fact, from a touch of superiority complex, and the 
trouble was that he showed it. His quick brain made him 
impatient in conversation with slower thinkers. He did 
not suffer gladly those whom he thought to be fools 
and he had no notion of concealing his contempt for 
those he thought to be knaves. This would have mattered 
less had not his opinions on all subjects been so decided 
and clean cut that any divergence from them was apt to 
appear to Him a proof either of folly or of knavery. 

Even in his mellower, later days, and with people he 
liked, his ordinary manner was brusque. Like many of 
us, he was given to dramatizing himself, and it is im¬ 
possible not to suspect that what some people called his 
“bark” was to some extent cultivated, subconsciously, as 
appropriate to the successful man of affairs. He had, too, 
a remarkable power of caustic sarcasm and, on occasion, 
of a knock-down rudeness that left the recipient gasping. 
People who both admired and liked him, and who had 
personal experience of his generous and delicate kindness, 
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have testified to his extraordinary power of giving pain 
It has been said that he enjoyed doing so. That is almost 
certainly untrue, but he did greatly enjoy a sense of 
power and of intellectual superiority; he was of too 
tough a fibre to realize how much pain he gave, and when 
irritated or heated by argument, he was too often careless 
as to the effect of his sledge-hammer blows. 

In his later years these explosions became compara¬ 
tively infrequent. At the time when he was rising to 
prominence at Lloyd’s he seems to have made little 
effort to bridle his tongue, and there is no doubt that it 
made him enemies and, to a still greater extent, prevented 
him from making friends. He had, moreover, a definite 
contempt for the cultivation of the social graces as an 
aid to business success. As he had shown on his tours of 
the north-eastern ports, he could win and keep the 
confidence and regard of clients with whom he came 


into personal contact by his patent integrity and his 
scrupulous concern for their interests. Those with whom 
he worked in close co-operation, such as Henry Head 
and Sir Joseph Lowrey, saw far too much of a very 
different side of his character to be put off by superficial 
mannerisms, and he had staunch friends and admirers 
at Lloyd’s among those who knew him best. But he 
neither practised nor approved the habit of ground-bait 
entertaining, or the cultivation of a general hail-fellow- 
well-met geniality in business relations. He would 
probably have said that if he could not succeed by the 
combination of honesty, ability and hard work, h* h,vi 
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not want to succeed. It is possible to admire his attitude 
and yet regret that he handicapped himself so heavily by 
an undue contempt for the min or amenities of business 
intercourse. 

It was the more regrettable because his harsh manner 
concealed so much genuine kindness. Even in the office 
he was respected rather than liked. His juniors found 
him austere and aloof and were really afraid of him. 
Yet one of them, a shy and sensitive lad, whose ambitions 
might easily have been killed by snubbing, has recorded 
the unvarying kindness and encouragement he received 
from one whom he had been taught to consider as a 
sort of ogre. The secret was, perhaps, as he himself 
suggests, that he “stood up to him,” having, for all his 
shyness, a tough streak. Wright, who could take as well 
as give hard knocks, liked people to stand up to him. 
The trouble was that he frightened most younger men 

too much for them to do so. 

How he appeared to the majority of people at Lloyd’s 

itself is well summed up in the words of one who first 
came much into contact with him in or about 1902. 

My own impression of C. W. formed in those early days 
was of a man of min d rather than heart, detached, cold, 
rather add and inh uman , tremendously competent, but 
intellectually something of a snob. 

The writer of these words came to know Charles 
Wright much better and to have a real affection for him. 
Even in those days the picture he formed to himself 
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was incomplete and, in essentials, unjust. Unfortunately 
it was the picture which Wright at this time presented to 
the world. 

He paid heavily for it in 1907, when his personal 
unpopularity brought him one of the few great dis¬ 
appointments of his life. In that year there were three 
vacancies on the Committee of Lloyd’s to be filled, and 
Wright was one of seven candidates nominated for these 
vacancies. Very good judges have declared that if the 
members who voted had considered only his abilities, 
his services to Lloyd’s, and the still greater services he 
might render if elected, he would undoubtedly have come 
out at the top of the poll. As it was he was ignominiously 
defeated, and those who knew him best knew that the 
defeat was very bitter to him. 

In the long rim it probably did him good. When once 
brought face to face with the fact of his unpopularity, he 
was too shrewd a man and too honest a man not to realize 
its origin and reflect on the folly of handicapping himself 
by unnecessary asperity and aloofness. Nothing would 
induce him to purchase popularity by any compliance 
that he regarded as unworthy. To the end of his life he 
was proud of the fact that the members of Henry Head 
& Co. never “had to resort to those practices of buying 
business by social entertaining which make so deplorable 
an inroad into the private life and leisure of some business 
men.” That, to him, was a matter of principle, but there 
were unmistakable signs in later years of a deliberate 
effort to be more conciliatory in general business inter- 
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course and to avoid arousing unnecessary antagonisms. 
Had he stood again as candidate for the Committee in 
later years, he might well have been successful. It is 
perhaps a measure of the blow he received in 1907 that 
he never exposed himself to a risk of its repetition. 

This did not prevent his continuing to render valuable 
services to Lloyd’s as a member or chairman of special 
committees, as an expert adviser on technical questions 
or as a draftsman. In 1909, for instance, he became one 


of the representatives of Lloyd’s Marine Underwriters 
on the Agency Committee. 

From the date of the first appointments in 1811, 
Lloyd’s Agents (before the present war there were some 
1,500 agents and sub-agents and no considerable port in 
the world was without one) have rendered invaluable 
service not only to Lloyd’s but to the commerce of the 
world. Their pr imar y function has been the b uildin g up 
of that unrivalled system of shipping intelligence which 
has contributed so much to the position of Lloyd’s as 
an international power and an international benefactor. 
In addition the Agents are available to act as the repre¬ 
sentatives of Lloyd’s underwriters in any matter arising 
out of casualties, or salvage, or, indeed, in any difficulty 
incidental to the carrying on of seaborne trade, and from 
the first the Committee of Lloyd’s has encouraged them 
to give the same ready assistance to other underwriters 
or marine insurance companies, to ship-masters, ship¬ 
owners and merchants. In addition they have now to 
lnnk after an immense amount of business under non- 
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marine policies. The supervision of the Agency system is 
thus a matter of first-rate-importance; not only to the 
Members of Lloyd’s. It is in the hands of an Agency 
Committee, composed of representatives of the Com¬ 
mittee of Lloyd’s, the Marine and Non-Marine Under¬ 
writers at Lloyd’s, the Institute of London Underwriters 
(representing the marine insurance companies), the 
London Salvage Association, the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
Association and the Glasgow Underwriters’ Association. 
Wright, as we have seen, was elected in 1909 as a repre¬ 
sentative of Lloyd’s Marine Underwriters, and he 
continued to serve on the Committee for an unbroken 
term of four and twenty years, distinguishing himself by 
his keen interest in the working of the Agency system 
and his practical wisdom in dealing with its problems. 

A new field of activity opened for him in 1910 with the 

formation of Lloyd’s Brokers’ Association. In A History 

of Lloyd’s , the Association is briefly described as being 

formed for consultation on matters of general interest 

to brokers and “valuable as a connecting link between 

the underwriting bodies and the Committee of Lloyd’s 

on the one hand, and the insuring public on the other.” 1 

More specifically its functions have been defined as 
follows: 


1. To protect and promote the general welfare and interests 
of Insurance Brokers carrying on business at Lloyd’s in the 

Chark! Wri8ta and E ™ st Fife 
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City of London by co-operation and to maintain and extend 
their usefulness for the public advantage. 

2. To co mmuni cate with Chambers of Commerce and 
other mercantile and public bodies and to concert and 
promote measures for the protection and advancement of 
insurance business. 

3. To consider, originate and support improvements in the 
maritime and commercial law and to oppose by all lawful 
means any proposed or projected legislation prejudicial to 

insurance business. 

4. To consider all questions affecting the interests of the 
insurance business or other trades, businesses or commercial 
interests connected therewith and to take such action as may 
be necessary to promote all such interests. 


In pursuing these ends the Association naturally 
maintains close touch with the Committee of Lloyd’s 
and with the two associations which represent respectively 
the Marine and Non-Marine Underwriters. When the 
pivotal position of the broker in insurance business is 
remembered, it will be realized that the Association’s 
activities are likely to be of importance and value not 
only to themselves but to those who write policies and to 
the great public for whose security they are issued. 

Wright was prominent among those who were re¬ 
sponsible for the formation of the Association, and his 
services were rewarded by election to the Committee, of 
which he continued to be a member for the next eighteen 
years. In 1912 he became Chairman. On this occasion he 
held office only for a single year, but in 1918 he was 
again called to the Chair and thereafter served as Chair- 
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man, with the exception of the years 1921 and 1925, 
until 1928. 1 

On the Committee and as Chairman of the Brokers’ 

Association Wright was seen at his best. He had an 

unusual capacity for seeing just how a specific question 

affected each of a number of interlocking but not 

identical interests, and devising a solution fair to all 

concerned. In this work, too, he revealed a tact with 

which he had not generally been credited. He had a 

sound instinct for picking the right people to approach 

in each interested group, and he proved remarkably 

successful in his manner of approach. There is no doubt 

that he was helped in this by his own very high conception 

of the functions of Lloyd’s. Keen business man as he 

was, he regarded insurance as a valuable public service, 

and he was the more readily able to persuade others to 

co-operate in pursuing the ends that seemed to him 

sound and equitable because his judgment was so patently 

unaffected by any consideration of the special interests of 
his own firm. 

He had, too, the right type of mind for dealing with 
the complicated technical questions—such as proposed 
new forms of shipping documents—with which the 
Association had to deal. He himself, as we have seen, 
was a recognized expert in insurance law and practice, 
but on questions of technical detail he was never too 

\ Members of the Committee are elected for three years 
and are not eligible for re-election for the following year This 
accounts for the two gaps. 
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proud to consult specialists, and he knew exactly how to 
make the best use of the specialist’s opinion. A well- 
known Average Adjuster (who, himself, eventually became 
a director of Henry Head & Co. Ltd.) has related that 
Wright was in the habit of consulting his firm, on behalf 
of the Brokers’ Association, in respect of technical 
insurance questions, and how much he was struck by 
the quickness with which Wright went to the heart of a 
problem. “He had the knack of concentrating on essentials 
and discarding superfluities.” 

Two years later, he took the lead in the establishment 
of another institution of a very different kind. No feature 
of Lloyd’s is more striking than its combination of 
intense individualism in the actual business of under¬ 
writing, with readiness to co-operate for the common 
good and a strong sense of corporate responsibility. This 
had long made itself felt in the stringent regulations laid 
down by the Committee for the protection of the insuring 
public. It received a new direction from the passing of 
the National Health Insurance Act of 1911. To some 
members of Lloyd’s it seemed to be both a fitting ex¬ 
pression of the communal spirit and a duty owed by the 
members, collectively, to those they employed, that the 
office staffs of the underwriters and brokers who make 


own 


brains 


regulations and manage its affairs. 

Among those who thought thus was Charles 
His juniors may, at any rate in his earlier ye£ 
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found him difficult of approach, but his superficial 
austerity was combined with a very active social conscience 
and there is ample evidence that he was the chief origin¬ 
ator of the new scheme. Air. Neville Dixey, the present 
President, has publicly characterized him as the “father” 
of the Society and stated that “the Society would never 
have come into being had it not been for him.” 1 He 
found a ready response from the leading men at Lloyd’s, 
notably Sir John Luscombe and Sir Raymond Beck, 
who were respectively Chairman and Deputy-Chairman 
of the Committee. By June 21, 1912 matters were suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for a meeting of the prospective 
Trustees to be held under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Luscombe. Among these Wright was one, and it is on 
record that he took a leading part in the drafting of the 
rules and working out the details of organization, and 
took the chair at some of the meetings of the Provisional 
Committee. By August the work had been done and 
Lloyd’s National Health Insurance Approved Society 
was formally constituted. Its first President was Sir 
John Luscombe and its first Chairman Sir Raymond 
Beck; but while their appointment gave weight and 
strength to the Society their heavy duties at Lloyd’s 
made it impossible for them to spare much time for 
supervising the actual day to day working of the Society, 
and from the first this was undertaken mainly by Wright^ 

who became a member of the Committee and Deputy 
Chairman as well as a Trustee. 

1 Report of Annual Meeting in Lloyd's List, July 14, i 937 . 




CHAPTER IV 


LIFE AT “FAIRMEAD” 


It was characteristic of Charles Wright that “Fairmead,” 
the house to which he moved after his first three years in 
Sutton, contented him for all the rest of his life. It 
stood in a good road of detached houses (many of them 
much larger); it had a long, though narrow, garden, 
with a very fine wistaria climbing over the back of the 
house, and it suggested a comfortable income; but it 
was not very well designed or convenient, and it was 
more in keeping with Wright’s position when he moved 
into it than with the wealth and standing to which he 
rapidly attained. Yet he never seems to have contemplated 


leaving it. _ 

Wright’s tastes were, in fact, curiously simple. It was 

not exactly that, while generous to others, he gru g 

spending money on himself, or that, like many men whc 

were compelled to practise stria economy m early hfe 

he was fretfully anxious about his expenditure, e 

it is true, practise many small economies which, to thos. 

who did not know him, might have given the impressioi 

of parsimony; he never, for instance, owned a car, ant 

even in later life it was hard to induce him to lure 

in order to avoid an uncomfortable radway 1°™^ 

to take a taxi in preference to bus or tube. Th 
have been something of habit in this, but the real 
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was that most of the minor comforts of life made abso¬ 
lutely no appeal to him. He could spend money freely 
on anything that seemed to him worth while. The family 
holidays at Walmer or Eastbourne, for instance, gave 
place, as his position improved, to lengthy tours on the 
Continent, in the Mediterranean or West Indies, arranged 
with little regard to expense; and he delighted in buying 
pictures and ornaments for “Fairmead;” but almost the 
only small personal luxury in which he indulged was his 
cigar. He himself was fond of saying in later days that 
his cigars were his only extravagance; but even so he 
rationed himself strictly to two a day. He liked good food 
well cooked, and if he did not get it on his travels there 
was trouble, but with these qualifications he was content 
with the plainest of fare. Although delicate as a boy, he 
was remarkably robust in later life, and many of his 
habits were curiously Spartan. He was the soul of gener¬ 
osity, but the guest whom he delighted to honour might 
look in vain, with two feet of snow on the ground, for 
a fire in his bedroom or a hot water bottle, not because 
Wright would have grudged anything necessary for his 

comfort, but because such things simply did not enter 
into his conception of life. 

His amusements were almost entirely intellectual. He 
read widely and attentively; not only modem history, 
political biography and volumes of political or philo¬ 
sophical theory—in all of which he delighted—but also 
novels and poetry. He had learned at the Working Men’s 
College and from Stopford Brooke to read for the form 
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as well as for the content, and he had a keen and just 


appreciation of phrase and rhythm both in verse and in 
prose. He seems to have taken special pleasure in the 
later eighteenth-century masters of prose, such as Edmund 
Burke, and he could himself employ, especially in the 
composition of formal addresses, an admirable style. 


strongly coloured by 


their example. Blessed with a very 


retentive memory, he delighted in apt quotation, and 


used it with great effect both in speeches and in con¬ 


versation. 

He was fond of the theatre and had a specially keen 
relish for the more thoughtful of the contemporary 
writers of comedy, such as Shaw, Galsworthy and Barrie. 
It may be suspected that Barrie’s sentiment appealed to 
him, as well as his humour, for in spite of Wright’s 
rather hard rationality, there was a distinct vein of 


sentimentality in him. He loved classical music and knew 
few greater pleasures than the St. James’s Hall and 
Queen’s Hall concerts. He had also a genuine enthusiasm 

for Gilbert and Sullivan, appreciating equally the charm 

rrmcir and the wit and dextrous verse of the 


libretto. 

On the other hand he had not the slightest interest in 
any form of sport, or in any game, outdoor or indoor. 
On holidays at Walmer he would sometimes take the 
famil y for a rather solemn row, his elder boy, Lawrence, 
when old enough, rowing stroke, and Wright, quite 
unconcerned, setting his own time without regard to the 
stroke set. He was a keen cyclist till the advent of the 
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motor car drove him off the roads, and in his early 
years at Sutton he used to put in a turn at the local 
swi mmin g baths before breakfast. Latterly, his only 
form of physical recreation was walking, for which he 
had a passion. He rose early, to walk to Carshalton 
Station, rather than catch the train at Sutton; he walked, 
when not too pressed for time, everywhere he had to go 
in the City, and every Sunday morning he would tramp 
for miles over the Surrey commons and the North Downs, 
either alone or with a favoured companion, who often 
found it hard to keep up with him. 

For society in the ordinary sense of the word he cared 

nothing. He had no small-talk himself and no patience 

to listen to it. His conversation was constantly lit up by 

flashes of sardonic humour, but it was almost uniformly 

serious in subject. As a young man he could pour forth 

amusing nonsense to entertain his mother and sisters, 

but m later life he seemed to find an extraordinary 

difficulty in letting himself go or relaxing the tension of 
his mind. 

Such a man neither could nor would take much part 
in the conventional sociabilities of a suburban district 
Nor did he easily make friends. He loved good talk with 
like-minded men, such as he met at the City Liberal 
Club, the National Liberal Club and the Working Men’s 
Coflege; but, outside his own family, he seems to have 
felt httle need for personal intimacies. In middle life 
at any rate, he made few contacts except on the basis of 
common interests in business or political activities, and 
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although many of the acquaintanceships thus formed 
ripened into sincere friendships (and no one could be a 
more reliable friend in need than Charles Wright) there 
were, to the end of his life, a great many people, even 
among those who admired and liked him, who were a 
little chilled by what they felt to be the lack of personal 
interest in his relations with them. “Any business dis¬ 
cussed,” says one of them, “one was conscious of a time 
limit.” He was not long, naturally, in getting into touch 
with the local Liberal workers, who were carrying on a 
losing fight in a strongly Conservative constituency and 
welcomed so vigorous an ally; but he mixed very little 
in the social life of Sutton. His personal life, apart from 
his books and his music, was concentrated on his 

home. 

Whatever reserve might be felt in his relations with 
others, within his family circle he was not only kind and 
helpful but warmly affectionate. We have seen him 
hitherto chiefly as son and brother. His obligations as 
husband and father had now a prior claim; but there was 
no forgetfulness of the old ties. When he moved to 
Sutton, he promised his mother and his sisters, Jane and 
Fanny, that he would visit them at least once a month, 
and this promise was religiously kept. Every month, too, 
there came to them a subs t a nti al cheque, to enable the 
home to be kept up in more comfortable style than would 
have been possible on the profits of the sisters’ business. 
In 1894, when Jane and Fanny had to leave the Soho 
Bazaar, he took infinite pains in securing other premises 
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for them and personally conducted all the negotiations 
for the shop in Davies Street, Bond Street, to which 
they removed. Here he frequently looked in, before 
catching the train for Sutton, to enquire after the pro¬ 
gress of the business and give any necessary advice and 
help. 

To his mother, until her death in June 1899, he was 
the best of sons, always ready with advice, sympathy and 
practical help; all sweetened in the giving by a tenderness 
of manner that she valued still more. After her death 
he continued to help the sisters to keep the home going 
until his father’s death in February 1903. In the following 
year Jane and Fanny Wright retired from Davies Street 
and went to live at Barnet, where they continued to carry 
on business in a smaller way. This wider separation 
naturally entailed his seeing them less frequently, wel¬ 
come as they always were at “Fairmead;” but it brought 
no lessening of his interest in their affairs. Indeed, he 
was always ready to spend not only money but time 
and trouble over the affairs of any of his family with 
whom fare had dealt less kindly than with himself. 

It is Wright’s own home, however, that must now 
come into the foreground of the picture. We have already 
seen that he was happy in his marriage. It was fortunate 
for a man of his temperament and activities that this 
happiness was based on so strong a community of tastes 
and interests between his wife and himself. It was 
fortunate for him, and still more so for his sons, that 
his wife had qualities that were all her own. Essentially 
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feminine, sweet-tempered and lovable, she was self- 
effacing to a fault and allowed herself to be, perhaps, 
unduly dominated by her husband’s strong and clear-cut 
opinions; but there was a delicate firmness about her 
which prevented her personality from being submerged. 
In the words of one who knew her well, “she always 
let vou know auietlv that intellect and reason were not 


for her the final court of appeal.” If she remained, by 
choice, a little in the background, her presence was 
always felt, as a softening and refining influence, in the 
atmosphere of the home which she ran with quiet 
efficiency. 

The one cloud on the happiness of that home was the 

delicacy of the younger boy. Harold, like his brother 

harl been a very healthy and sturdy baby and during 

his early childhood there was no sign of weakness, but 

on a holiday at Walmer, when he was about seven years 

old, he was seized with an illness which the local prac- 

tioner pronounced to be rheumatic fever. Wishing for a 

second opinion, his father called in Dr. (later Sir W. J.) 

Collins, who diagnosed periostitis and opened a large 

abscess which had damaged the bone of the thigh. For 

many years thereafter Harold was almost a permanent 

invalid. He underwent repeated operations and during 

nuch of his time in 


intervals 


he spent 


hardly 


get about unaided. After the removal 
father “used to push him about the couni 
distances in an astonishing machine called 
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i.e. a double tandem bicycle.” 1 On the family holidays at 
Walmer he was brought down to the front in a bath- 
chair, and daily carried down the shingle, except when 
his father was able to join them, by his devoted mother. 
Even when he became stronger he was cut off, almost 
entirely, from the ordinary life of his contemporaries. 
His attendance at a day preparatory school had to be 
discontinued after a few months. He could play no 
games; go for no walks; join in no expeditions. 

The grief of both his parents was very bitter; but it 
was assuaged by the unfailing patience and cheerfulness 
with which Harold himself bore all this suffering and 
deprivation. In his father’s words: 

During the whole period his courage and cheerfulness 
were astonishing. He jeered at his sufferings, chaffed his 
doctors and nurses and sustained all our spirits. Patient and 
placid when in pain he was jolly and high-spirited in con¬ 
valescence. I read to him pretty constantly. I remember once 
after an operation asking him what I should read and his 
reply, “Well, Uncle Remus is the most pain-forgetting book,” 

a touching appreciation which I have always regretted not 
passing on to the author. 2 

Those who knew Harold Wright in later life will, 

realize how like him it was to coin such a phrase at such 
a moment. 

Cut off as he was from outside activities and interests 
Harold became the centre round which the household 
at Sutton revolved. His mother tended him with an 

1 MS. note by C. W. 2 ifcd. 
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unfailing devotion which over-taxed her strength, with 
results visible in after life. His father read to him endlessly 
and talked with him as friend with friend. Especially 
as he grew from boyhood into adolescence, this constant 
companionship, entirely free as it was from any touch of 
restraint or “talking-down,” became a more than ample 
compensation for the lack of formal schooling. For a 
time, he used to work about two hours a day, mainly on 
Englis h literature and history, with a Mrs. Ballantyne, 
a friend of his parents; but most of Harold’s education 
ramp from those parents themselves, and it would have 
been hard to better it. To both of them literature and 
public affairs were vital things to be discussed with the 
lively interest many people keep for personal topics, and 
the mother’s placid temper, broad humanism and innate 
spirituality were exactly the correctives needed for the 
father’s tendency to doctrinaire dogmatism. 

Those who remember the atmosphere of the house will 
realize how the just slightly mordant Radicalism of the one 
parent was transformed by the broad tolerance and hu m a n 
sympathy of the other (and the sense of humour of both) 
into that generous but uncompromising Liberalism which 
characterized Harold’s whole outlook on social and political 

affairs. 1 


Equally happy were Harold’s relations with his brothei 
and with their boy friends. 

He was never able to lead a normal boy’s life, but that 

1 Dr. Arnold McNair, quoted in Harold Wright: A Memoir, 
Ed. C. Ernest Fayle. George Allen and Unwin, 19345 P- 21. 
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fact, instead of souring him in any way, merely seemed to 
treble his capacity for friendship, as if he realized that what 
little share he could take in the life of his contemporaries 
must acquire a deeper value. 1 

They responded by making him their leader in all 
such amusements as he could share. Chief among these 
was play-acting. 

This was an invaluable resource, for the household at 
“Fairmead,” as Harold grew into his ’teens, was a very 
quiet one. Occasionally old friends would come over 
from North London—and talk politics. Occasionally a 
rather formal “musical evening” would be given in 
return for hospitality shown by neighbours to the boys; 
but it was not a house where people “dropped in.” 
Even among themselves the family seldom played cards 
or round games. When he was not spending the evening, 
as he frequently did, at the National Liberal Club or the 
Working Men’s College, Wright usually arrived home 
about 6.30 or 7 p.m. After dinner, Mrs. Wright would 
retire to the drawing-room while he smoked his cigar, 
and when he “joined the ladies,” he would play on the 
pianola, an acquisition in which he took great delight, 
or read. Very often he would read aloud, which he did 
admirably, to the great content of an appreciative audience. 

This quiet routine, however, was apt to be broken 
when Harold had a play on hand as, in his later ’teens 
he usually had. His brother, Arnold MacNair and other 

1 Dr. Arnold McNair, quoted in Harold Wright: A Memoir , 
Ed. C. Ernest Fayle. George Allen and Unwin, 1934, p. 21. 
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friends were enthusiastic supporters, but it was always 
Harold who wrote the plays and was chief producer. 
He was probably the best-fitted for the task, but there 
seems to have been a general desire to let him take the 
lead in those thing s which he, who could do so little, 
could do with ease. 

Both Wright and his wife had insight enough to see 
the value of such an outlet to a boy whose life was in 
many ways so cramped. Not only did they encourage the 
play-making in every way and gather the young actor’s 
relatives and friends to form an audience at the Fairmead 
Theatre, but Wright hims elf took part in the most elaborate 
of all the productions, a dramatization of Bardell v. 

Pickwick. 

Bardell v. Pickwick was produced in or about 1900, 
when Harold was sixteen years old. A couple of years 

later 

We formed a small discussion group which met in one 
another’s houses for the purpose of reading papers, mainly 
on political subjects, and here again Harold, as might be 
expected, was completely in his element. 1 


With a mind sharpened by continual discussion with 
his father he must have been a formidable opponent in 

debate. 

By this time Harold had, to some extent, outgrown his 
delicacy. He was able, at any rate, to accompany the rest 

1 Dr. Arnold McNair, quoted in Harold Wright: A Memoir, 
Ed. C. Ernest Fayle. George Allen and Unwin, 1934 , P- 2I - 
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of the family on a tour to the West Indies in 1901, 
undertaken largely for his benefit. Wright himself kept 
a diary of the voyage, which shows keen enjoyment of 
new sights and experiences, and shows also that he 
took with him his interest in politics and social problems. 
Writing of the West Indian demand for a countervailing 
duty on European sugar, he says: 

This is a natural demand and it is not to be expected that 
the small white population here should give much weight to 
the objections made in the interests of our enormous home 
population. I suspect the West Indian has been utterly 
demoralized by the ease with which money was made in the 
past and unless greater enterprise and vigour are brought to 
bear, a countervailing duty will not rectify matters and 
there will be a call for a protection tariff. 

Of the black population he notes: 

The general impression is one of squalor and dirt, not 
unhappy, but nevertheless squalid and dirty. . . . Barbadoes 
is exceptional. In this old Colony the Blacks seem prosperous 
and many of them self-respecting and intelligent. The police, 
the tramway officials, etc., all negroes, would do credit to 
any European city. 

In the same year Lawrence Wright came of age. 
Educated at the City of London School, he had subse¬ 
quently followed his father into the office of Henry Head 
& Co. He had also followed his father’s example by 
becoming a volunteer, having joined the Honourable 
Artillery Company in 1900—a fact which was to become 
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very important in his life fourteen years later. It was 
Wright’s great good fortune that, while Harold’s infirmity 
and the trend of his mental development rendered the 
intellectual companionship between them peculiarly close, 
there existed between him and both his sons a firm 
friendship and frank confidence which he valued, probably, 
above everything else in his life. A letter written by h i m 
to Lawrence on his coming of age will show how amply 
that good fortune was earned by his own wisdom and 
sympathy as a father. 

Grand Hotel Continental, 

Milan. 

My dear Lawrence, 

Some male persons become men before they are 21, 
some after, some never. I rather hope you belong to the first 
category, I feel sure you are not in the last. But in the eye 
of the law (which is not always a hass) there is a great difference 
between the male of 20 and 364 days and him of 20 and 
365 J days. After the 27th April the law will hold you to your 

contracts —before the law might hold me to them. 

Perhans I ought to give you some counsel on this great 
occasion—but if a father has not set before his son a reason¬ 
ably good example, words are useless whilst if he has done so 
words are superfluous. Thus it is that children sit in judgment 
on their parents and their verdict is of terrible import. 
Looking back on the 21 years of my life which is coincident 
with the 21 years of yours I find much to regret, much to be 
thankful for, very little to be proud of. The only real satis¬ 
faction I find in memory is the love of wife and you two 
boys, and the feeling that I have not been entirely useless to 
others. I believe the self-centred life is the real hell. 
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What will you do with your future? Give a few hours of 
thought to the serious thin gs of life at this juncture. You and 
Harold have our happiness in your keeping as well as your 
own. Let me ask one favour—if you do wrong or get into any 
trouble, consult 

Your loving 

Father. 

Lawrence’s marriage in 1905 to Miss Gladys Marsden 
removed him from the family circle at “Fairmead;” but 
did nothing to break down the close friendship between 
father and son, a friendship extended in later years to 
Lawrence’s own son Basil (bom 1907), of whom, as of 
his sisters Barbara and Peggy (bom 1911), Wright was 
very fond. 

Harold, who had come of age in 1904, remained his 
father’s closest companion. Though still delicate, he was 
gaining strength every year. In 1901, a friend, Leslie 
Easton, had taken him down to stay in a fisherman’s 
cottage at Sidmouth, and to his unbounded delight 
Harold had found that his physical handicap did not 
prevent him from taking part in small boat sailing. 
From this time onward, Sidmouth became almost a 
second home to him. He made many friends among the 
fishermen and he came to sail a boat as well as any of 
them. His father’s twenty-first birthday present to him 
was a fifteen-foot open sailing boat, with a centre-board, 
specially designed for beaching, and the Cockbird, as she 
was called, became the great joy of Harold’s life. His 
mother revelled in her. “I am not sure,” wrote a friend, 
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“whether Harold’s mother ought not to be included in 
the crew; she never missed an opportunity of being at 
sea with Harold, and loved catching mackerel.” 1 His 
father never took any part in the working of the boat, 
but he enjoyed an occasional sail in her, and there is a 
pleasant picture of him, on one such occasion, lustily 
singing “I am a Pirate King” from The Pirates of Penzance. 

In giving Harold the Cockbird, Wright did a big thing 
for him. His health benefited greatly from the holidays 
at Sidmouth, spent as much as possible afloat, and the 
skill with which he skippered the boat gave him a sense 
of mastery which went far to atone for the restrictions 
which his lameness imposed on other forms of sport 
and exercise. He was much stronger as a young man in 
the early twenties than he had been in his ’teens, and 
was able to take a much larger part in ordinary life. 
He was able, for instance, to give his father active assist¬ 
ance in his political work in the mid-Surrey division. 
By the time he was twenty-three his health was sufficiently 
good to make it possible for him to contemplate a 
University life, and as a first step Wright arranged for 
him to join the coaching establishment of B. N. Langdon- 
Davies at CopthiU, near Sutton. Here he made good— 
so far at any rate as was necessary for the passing of the 
Little-go—his deficiencies in formal schooling, and in 
the autumn of 1908 he matriculated at Pembroke College 

Cambridge. . 

This is the story of Charles, not of Harold Wright, but 

1 Norman Keen in Harold Wright: A Memoir, p. 89. 
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a word must be said here about the son’s career at 
Cambridge, because it influenced not only his own future 
but his father’s. When he went up, Harold was nearly 
twenty-five, and he was not only some years older than 
the average undergraduate but more mature mentally 
than most men when they come down. He never, perhaps 
quite made up, on the purely scholastic side, the handicap 
of his early disabilities, but he was already widely read 
in literature, in political history and theory, and in 
economics. He had a keen interest in public affairs and 
a wide knowledge of them. He had lived in intimate 
companionship with two remarkably well-stored minds, 
and endless discussions with his father had taught 
him both to think for himself and to keep up his end in 
debate. He was also very human, possessed of an insatiable 
curiosity as to what other people were doing and thinking, 
and blessed with a genius for friendship. The result was 
that he not only made many friends among the younger 
dons, who were more or less of his own age, but became 
something of an oracle to a large number of his University 
contemporaries. 

Academically his career was undistinguished: he took 
a third class in Part II of the Economics Tripos in 1912. 
He explained himself that he was too busy doing other 
things to take a better degree. These other things included 
the Granta and the Union. He was described by a 
friend, who shared for a time his editorial labours, as 
the best editor the most famous of University periodicals 
had known since the days of “Rudolph the Great”—R. C. 
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Lehmann. 1 He was on the Committee of the Union in 
1910, and subsequently served as Secretary, Vice- 
President and President. From the first he was recognized 
as one of the most effective contributors to its debates. 
Yet it was probably less through the Granta and the 
Union than through those endless private discussions 
that form so important an element of University life 
that he acquired the strong and widespread influence 
which, by the common consent of his contemporaries, he 

exercised on undergraduate thought. 

He spent a large part of his vacations, to the great 
benefit of his health, at Sidmouth and in the Cockbird. 
At Sutton he was more than ever his father’s friend and 
partner, both in local good works and in political activities. 
By this time Wright had come well to the fore in local 
Liberalism. In 1909, for instance, he was Chairman of 
the Sutton Liberal Association and Treasurer of the 
Mid-Surrey Liberal Association. More than once he was 
invited to stand, himself, as Liberal candidate for the 
division, and he was strongly urged to do so by that 
excellent judge of Parliamentary qualifications, Tim 
Healy. Probably he felt that his time was already too 
fully and too strenuously occupied to make it advisable 



hard for whatever candidate came forward. 


He was [writes his friend, Mr. Arthur Bimage, editor of 
Public Opinion] an ideal Chairman for a public meeting, as 

1 J. B. Stemdale Bennett, in The Granta , February 25, 1911* 
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he proved at scores of gatherings, for in his opening speech, 
which was never too long, he made clear the issues at stake. 
He had a deliberate, lucid style, and was always sure of his 
facts and figures, which were well documented. He was 
perhaps in his best form during question time towards the 
end of the meeting, and every heckler had his opportunity 
and fair play, although Charles Wright, at the same time, 
would not allow obstruction and rowdyism. He had a great 
sense of humour and delighted many a meeting with his 
ready, kindly, but effective retort. 


In all his father’s work for Liberalism Harold took his 

share, when available, but his outstanding contribution to 

their common political interests during his last years at 

Cambridge was an outcome of his Cambridge career 
itself. 


The appearance in 1911 of a little book called Europe's 
Optical Illusion , shortly followed by its re-issue in an 
extended form as The Great Illusion , had aroused keen 


id high hopes among lovers of peace 
of the growing tension in international 


Among these was Harold Wright who, in February 1912, 
persuaded the author, Norman Angell, to come to Cam¬ 


bridge for a debate at the Union and a meeting of the 
Political Economy Club on the following day. One 
result of this visit was the formation of the Cambridge 
University War and Peace Society, of which Harold was 
the founder and organizer, for the study of international 
problems. Another result was a boating party on the 
Seine, during the Long Vacation, which convened the 
acquaintanceship between Harold and his “Skipper,” as 
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he nick-named Angell, into a close and lasting friendship 
and after Harold came down in 1913, he was speedily 
established as Angell’s right-hand man in the effort to 
promote such study of Europe’s political and economic 
problems as should avert the threatening storm, by con¬ 
vincing statesmen and peoples of the futility of armed 
aggression as an instrument for securing national welfare 
All this had his father’s strong approval. Wright was 
not, as was Harold, an out-and-out pacificist; but he did 
regard war as a great moral, social and economic evil, 
and in common with men of such widely different types 
as A. J. Balfour and Lord Esher, he welcomed the cold 
facts and hard logic of Angell’s attack on the “illusions” 
of militarism, and believed that there could be no better 
preventative of war than widespread study of international 
affairs on the lines suggested by The Great Illusion. 
His detached and critical mind kept him a little outside 
the inner circles of “Norman Angellism”; but he rejoiced 
in the work that Harold was doing, and he gave un¬ 
hesitating support to the campaign of education in 
international problems which was being launched under 

the auspices of the Garton Foundation. 1 

It was, in fact, at a conference of sympathizers and 

enquirers, which Angell organized at Le Touquet m the 
spring of 1913, that the present writer, at that time 
Angell’s private secretary, first met Charles Wright and 

1 The Garton Foundation for Promoting the Study of 
International Policy was formed in 1912 with Lord Esher an 
Mr. A. J. Balfour as Trustees. 
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first attained to any intimacy with Harold. Among those 
also present was Harold’s fiancee. Miss Florence Ada 
Easton, sister of the friend who had introduced him to 


Sidmouth. In June of the same year they 


were married 


and settled down at Burgh Heath within a few miles of 


Sutton. The event gave great pleasure to Charles Wright. 
Harold’s health, greatly improved as it was, was not 


sufficiently robust to enable him to take up a regular 
profession or to think seriously of a Parliamentary 
career j but, thanks to his wife’s care and his own per¬ 
sistent resolution, it enabled him to do an immense 


amount of valuable work—speaking, writing and organ¬ 
izing—for “Norman Angellism,” Liberalism and other 


causes, which could be undertaken only by someone 
with time at his disposal and freedom from financial 


anxieties. It gave Wright a twofold pleasure to make 
this possible: the pleasure of a most affectionate father 
in his son’s happiness, and the pleasure of helping 
forward causes in which he believed. 


Wright s life at this period was indeed a very happy 
one. He was immensely and pardonably proud of the 
reputation Harold had gained at Cambridge and delighted 
in meeting his Cambridge friends. He rejoiced greatly 
in having him for so near a neighbour that Harold’s 
marriage involved no break in their intellectual com¬ 
panionship or in their co-operation in political activities 
and local good works. His other son, Lawrence, also 
happily married, was with him in his business. He 
himself was steadily advancing in prosperity and in 
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reputation, with an ever-widening range of interests and 
activities. Nor had he, cloudy as the European sky might 
seem, any serious apprehensions of the cataclysm which 
was so soon to menace all that he cared for in personal 
or public life. 



CHAPTER V 


THE SHOCK OF WAR 


Among the many technical questions on which Wright’s 

expert opinion was sought during the early years of the 

present century, was the State Insurance of War Risks 

on ships and cargoes. So early as 1907 he had been 

consulted on the matter by Sir George Clarke (later 

Lord Sydenham), the most notable advocate of the 

scheme, and in 1913 he was asked to give evidence 

before the Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial 

Defence, commonly known as the Huth Committee, 

which eventually worked out the scheme adopted in the 
following year. 

In writing to Sir George Clarke on June 10, 1907, he 
was careful to point out “that the discussion has reached 


a stage at which my business experience is not of great 
service, and that questions of state policy are involved, 
which I am but poorly qualified to treat,” and this was 
one of the very few questions affecting marine insurance 


on which his opinion was falsified by events. His objections 
to the scheme were numerous: the difficulty of securing 
the State against fraud; the difficulty of fixing premiums 
m view of the complete change in the conditions of 


commerce and of war at sea during the nineteenth 
century; the danger that benefit would inure to enemy 
shareholders in British shipping companies, to enemy 
owners of cargoes in British ships, or to enemy financiers. 
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holding shipping documents as security for bills dis¬ 
counted in respect of cargoes in transit. His main objection, 
however, was that State Insurance would, in effect 
amount to a partial nationalization of trade, subsidizing 
the shipowner and merchant at the expense of the general 
public. He admitted that this objection might be met 
by an appeal to the overwhelming national interest in 
preserving the flow of supplies; but this, in his opinion, 
no scheme of insurance could effect. If the Navy proved 
adequate, losses would be small and cargoes would 
come forward; if it proved inadequate, scarcity was 
inevitable. Hence, while he gave much valuable technical 
evidence about the existing market for war risks and 
problems likely to arise under a State scheme, he remained 
strongly against adoption of the proposal. 

The whole controversy is now dead. Many of the 
iwhniral difficulties which he foresaw were successfully 
guarded against by the terms of the agreement entered 
into by the Government with the Shipowners’ War Risk 
Associations, or by special legislation. The value of the 
State Insurance Scheme as a supplement to the ordinary 
market was never in doubt after the first month of the 
war. By giving confidence to shipowners and to the 
Kanfcg and discount houses whose business it is to finance 
cargoes in transit, it kept trade on the move through all 
the initial uncertainties and dislocation, and through all 
dangers of the subsequent submarine campaign . 1 Ik 

i account of the State Insurance Scheme and of the 
previous investigations of the problem will be found in Volume I 
of Seaborne Trade by the present writer. 
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benefits were fully recognized by Wright himself, and 
it is only fair to point out, in recording his original 
opposition to the scheme, that the problem was not 
only entirely novel but involved considerations outside 
the limits of his specialized knowledge and experience; 
that the difficulties he raised were real difficulties, and 
that his views were widely shared. 

At the back of his opposition there lay, undoubtedly, 
his rooted distrust of all State interference in the conduct 
of industry and commerce. It is possible, too, that his mind 
was biased, unconsciously, by his inability to conceive a 
major European conflict as an issue of practical politics. 

To Wright, as to most Liberals of his type and 
generation, the actual outbreak of war in 1914 came as 
an appa llin g shock—a reversion to barbarism which ran 
counter to his faith in human progress. It was an honour¬ 
able weakness of the school to which he belonged to 
over-estimate the influence of reason in human affairs 
and the capacity of governments and peoples to take 
long views. Convinced that war must be disastrous in 
its results alike to the vanquished and the victors, he 
could not conceive any government being so foolish as 
to resort to force, however much they might use the 
threat of it as a diplomatic counter. He made dignified 
confession of his mistake in an address to the Old 

Students’ Club at the Working Men’s College, towards 
the end of 1916. 

I do not envy the man who has lived through the last two 
years and who can look back upon the opinions that he held 
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prior thereto and say that he has nothing to recant; that he 
has learned nothing and forgotten nothing. ... I suppose I 
was entitled to be called a moderate pacifist. I was never a 
pacifist in the sense that I held that war was unjustified in all 
circumstances, but I did hold that it was nearly always 
unjustifiable, and my greatest mistake in looking upon the 
European situation was that I credited the statesmen of 
Europe and more especially the statesmen of Germany, with 
a great deal more wisdom than they really possessed. ... I 
thought the Germans astute men—not men guided by the 
highest wisdom, but by a good deal of worldly prudence and 
worldly wisdom. 1 

The disillusionment was bitter; the more bitter 
because he felt that war, in any circumstances, must 
arrest social reforms and threaten democratic institutions 



He was spared, however, the pain of feeling any doubt 
or hesitation as to his own country’s part in the catas¬ 
trophe. He believed that— 

the documents proved that the Government not only re¬ 
garded war as the greatest possible evil that could befall us, 
but used every effort to keep out of it* 


and in the light of the White Paper he was prepared to 
approve Sir Edward Grey’s policy and conduct not only 
during the crisis of 1914 but during the years that led 
up to h. 

His own course, therefore, was clear. He believed it 

1 Journal of the Working Men's College , No. XIV, 1915-16* 

p. 438. * Ibid ., p. 8x. 
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essential to teach the world once and for all that the 
spirit of democracy was stronger than the spirit of 
militarism and that a policy of aggression must bring 
disaster. He was prepared, therefore, to support to the 
utmost of his power every measure that was essential to 
winnin g the war, even to the extent of admitting some 
encroachment on democratic liberties. At the same time 
he considered it the duty of every Liberal humanist to 
watch carefully every such encroachment, “so that the 
military chain does not get riveted upon us in a way 
that will make it irremoveable when peace comes.” It 
was his duty to resist the infection of public opinion 
with the bacilli of hatred and revenge and greed and to 
work for a peace that should be worthy of the sacrifices 
made in the war. 

What is the duty of those who love liberty and think 
democracy the form of government most likely to secure it? 
First, to repress in ourselves the feeling of hatred towards 
enemy nations. The best way to do this is to conceive those 
whom we think are wrong-doers as individuals, and to cease 
alluding to a nation as “she”. ... We must think of Germans 
—as of Englishmen—as good, bad, and indifferent. . . . 
Secondly, and this is hard, we must welcome peace if it 
secures justice for the outraged and invaded nations, though 
it may involve loss and sacrifice to England. That, I maintain 
is the attitude which a nation ought to take which means 
and desires to play a great part in history. A great nation, a 
magnanimous nation, will take care to see justice done to 
others, and be comparatively careless of justice to herself. 
Thirdly, we must work for a peace which is real, not for one 
which will perpetuate national hatreds under the guise of 
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trading exclusions. And lastly, we must seek for an inter¬ 
national league of peace, so that if war break out it would 
be the duty of the nations to stop it. . . . The world must 
give up war or it will destroy civilisation. Then the movement 
for peace must be international, or we shall be forced back 
on the hopeless policy of competitive armaments and rival 
alliances. . . . We must study in order to avoid the faults of 
the past and try to bring international relations under the 
influence of Christian principles. 1 

There were two things which, as the war went on, 
specially alarmed him. One was the tendency towards 
censorship of opinion as distinct from the censorship of 

news. 

Personally, I look upon the case of this country as being 
very strong indeed. I have defended it before now, and I 
would gladly defend it again, but I am glad to have criticism 
because a good cause thrives on criticism. 2 

The other was the treatment of Conscientious Objectors. 
He was, in principle, a strong opponent of Compulsory 
Service and he regarded its adoption in 1916 as a practical 
blunder, on the ground that voluntary service and the 
Derby Scheme would have given the numbers required 
without introducing an element of acute political con¬ 
troversy into our war organization. As a good citizen he 
was prepared to acquiesce in the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment; but he felt very strongly that the genuine Con¬ 
scientious Objectors, like the men who rushed to the 

1 Journal of the Working Men's College, No. XIV, I9i5" l6 > 

p. 456. * ’ P ’ ^ 
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colours, stood for an element of permanent value in 
British life, and he felt that they did not always receive, 
either from the authorities or from public opinion, the 
fair treatment contemplated by Parliament. 

In the early days of the war he had worked unobtru¬ 
sively but effectively, in conjunction with his son Harold, 
to mitigate the hardships of innocent “enemy aliens” in 
his own district—governesses and nursemaids and quiet 
professional or business men, often long settled in 
England, who were now ostracized and persecuted as 
“spies.” His Good Samaritanism earned him some local 
unpopularity which he rather rejoiced in than regretted. 
In the same spirit he now took up the cause of the 
Conscientious Objector, and his sphere of usefulness in 
this respect was greatly enlarged when, on September i, 
1916, he was appointed an additional member of the 
Committee on Work of National Importance, whose 
special function it was to advise Tribunals “as to what 
service of National Importance an applicant for exemption 
on the ground of conscientious objection should undertake 
and for such other information and assistance as the 
Tribunal may require.” It is worth noting that the letter 
accompanying the official minute of appointment con¬ 
veyed also the thanks of the President of the Board of 
Trade for the spirit in which you have foregone a 

holiday in order to help the Committee at a time of great 
pressure.” 

Wright’s combination of sympathy for the Conscien¬ 
tious Objector with sturdy patriotism and unhesitating 
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support of the national cause, made him obviously the 
right man for the job and he did his work conscientiously, 
humanely and well. Two relics of it are preserved. One 
is a very artistic home-made Christmas card received in 
1917 from a group of men in Dartmoor Prison. The 
other is an anonymous letter which must be given in 
full (with the original spelling). 

Dear Sir, 

Beware. In a few days you will be shown up for a 
hipocritt and a progerman which is what you are as you 
know ostensible. So beware in time and to honestly confess 

and oblidge. 

X 

P.s. You are a worm of hell. 

It is small wonder that Wright treasured this master¬ 
piece. 

A very different side of his war activities, but one m 
which he was equally qualified to do valuable and whole¬ 
hearted service, was his attendance at the Ministry of 
Shipping through 1917 and I 9 l8 as an expert to advise 
on salvage problems. He was happy, too, in the war 

service of his sons. 

The rapid expansion of the H.A.C. kept Lawrence 
for some time in England, as officers of his length of 
service were at a premium for training purposes, and his 
success in this work brought him his appointment as 
Adjutant to the 2 nd Battalion. Early in 1917* however, he 
went out to join the 2nd Battalion in France, where they 
saw very heavy fighting; especially at BuUecourt where, 
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“Major Wright, with some of D Company and a few 
Welsh Fusiliers, stopped the German advance down 
Tower Trench” at an extremely critical period. 1 For his 
services in this action he was mentioned in despatches. 
Towards the end of the same year the battalion was 
drafted to Italy where, in 1918, it played a distinguished 
part in the crossing of the Piave. As an H.A.C. epic has it: 

Then on went gallant Major Wright, 

Floating with his pipe alight. 


Harold, who was rejected for militar y service on 

medical grounds, continued, throughout the war, to be 

his friend Angell’s right-hand man in working for a 

durable peace. He found congenial work, too, in assisting 

Stephen Reynolds, also a friend, to look after the interests 

of the inshore fishermen of the South-West Area. 2 In 

February 1915 he became a Governor of the Fisheries 

Organization Society, and at the beginning of 1917 he 

obtained an unpaid official post, as assistant to Reynolds, 

under the Fisheries Department. To the excellence of his 

work, the Head of that Department has given emphatic 
testimony. 

All this gave Charles Wright great pleasure. He was 
proud not only of Harold’s work for the fishermen but 
of his uncompromising adherence to “Norman An gell- 


Murray, f™* ** C T Atkinson - ^ 

T he friend of the Inshore Fishermen,” by H. G 
Maunce, C.B., m Harold Wright; A Memoir. 
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ism.” Less of an out-and-out theoretical pacifist than 
Harold, he was generally in agreement with him in 
practice; he shared his warm approval of the “Lansdowne 
Letter,” and the two worked much together in the 
effort to obtain justice for enemy aliens and Conscientious 
Objectors, and in promoting the study of peace problems, 
especially on what became known afterwards as League 
of Nations lines. But it must be stressed—or the picture 
of Charles Wright would be seriously misleading—that 
he was eq ually proud of his elder son’s efficiency as a 
soldier and his fine fighting record. Both, in' his view, 
were serving the best interests not only of their own 
country but of the world. 


CHAPTER VI 


WORK FOR LLOYD’S AND HEAD’S 


Although the war had increased the range of Wright’s 
activities outside his business, his chief attention was 
still given to the affairs of Henry Head & Co. Ltd. and 
of Lloyd’s. As already mentioned, he retired from the 
Chai r manship of the Salvage Association in 1917, but he 
continued to serve on the Committee; he was still an 
active member of the Agency Committee and the Com¬ 
mittee of Lloyd’s Brokers’ Association, and much of his 


time 


Lloyd’s Health Insurance Approved Society. Indeed, 
during the year of 1916 he added substantially to his 
responsibilities by taking the lead in the establishment 


of Lloyd’s Hospital and Convalescent Home Fund, 

usually referred to, more shortly, as the “Voluntary 
Fund.” 


Like the Approved Society itself, this extension of its 
work bore witness to a feeling of corporate responsibility 
among the members of Lloyd’s for the welfare of their 
office staffs. The benefits available to the insured, under 
the original scheme, were limited by the provisions of the 
National Health Insurance Act, and valuable as they were 


himself 


that 


that 
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mainly through Wright’s own efforts, the Voluntary Fund 
was established. 

This fund is provided entirely by subscriptions from 
underwriters, brokers and other employers connected 
with Lloyd’s, to whom an annual appeal is sent out, 
always producing a generous response. The money thus 
raised is employed in making grants to hospitals and 
convalescent homes in which members of the Approved 
Society are treated, in extending dental and ophthalmic 
treatment to the younger members of the Society before 
they become legally entitled to these benefits, and in 
providing supplementary assistance to the insured when 
the normal benefits under the Act appear to be inadequate. 
To quote from appeals sent out in recent years, the 
Voluntary Fund “enables additional help to be given to 
insured employees connected with Lloyd’s at a time 
when it is urgently needed and when its existence may 
make the whole difference between prolonged illness and 
rapid recovery. . . . Again and again we have been able 
to alleviate hardship and relieve monetary pressure upon 
families where the earnings of the breadwinner have 
suffered owing to illness or his savings have been 

swallowed up by the expense of an operation.” 

In supervising the administration of the Voluntary 

Fund Wright was seen at his best. He was scrupulous m 

the discharge of his obligations both to those who provided 

the money and to those for whose benefit it was subscribed. 

He was as careful to see that every penny should be spent 
. 1 1 _OC if hf* had been a managing 
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director responsible to shareholders hungry for dividends. 
He was quick to detect and firm in resisting any ill- 
founded or exaggerated claim; but in dealing with the 
cases of genuine hardship on which the vast majority of 
claims were based, he showed not merely tireless patience 
in investigation but a warm human sympathy which 
would not let him rest till everything possible had been 
done to alleviate the results of ill-health and misfortune. 
Those most closely associated with the Approved 
Society’s work, such as Mr. Neville Dixey, its present 
President, and Paymr.-Commander E. G. Holdway, R.D., 
R.N.R., its indefatigible Secretary, are una nim ous in 
avowing the debt which it owes not merely to Wright’s 
business ability and breadth of outlook, but to his keen 
personal interest in the welfare of its members. 1 

To Wright himself, with his devotion to the traditions 
of Lloyd’s, the work he was able to do for the Corporation, 
both as a member of the various committees on which 
he served and as an expert adviser on technical questions, 
was a matter of profound satisfaction. Indeed, as the 
years went on, this side of his activities tended rather to 
overshadow his activities as a director of Henry Head & 
Co. Ltd. Yet Heads too represented to him not merely a 
source of income, but an institution for whose reputation 
he was jealous, and all through the war and after he 
continued to play a leading part in its control. Mr. 
Geoffrey Head, who succeeded his uncle Albert as 
Chairman in 1911, had outside interests which restricted 

1 The membership is now round about 16,000. 
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his active participation in the business—he was success¬ 
ively Chief Whip and Chairman of the Moderate Party 
in the L.C.C.—and during the war he was on active 
service in France. It was thus left very largely to Wright 
to direct the policy of the firm, and under his manage¬ 
ment it continued to prosper both in pocket and in 
reputation. 

There can be few more difficult tasks for a biographer 
than to give any clear picture of the business abilities of 
a business man. The achievements of the statesman, the 


soldier, the advocate or the inventor are public property 
and are intrinsically interesting to people in other walks 
of life. The business man’s capacity is tested in his day 
by day dealing with innumerable transactions, most of 
which would make very dull readings while those which 
would make a good story are usually too confidential 
for print. Two anecdotes which Wright was specially 
fond of repeating in his later years are in the writer’s 
mind at the moment. One concerned the detection of an 


ingenious fraud which, since it never came into Court, 
never became public property. The other concerned the 
acquisition by Head’s of an extremely valuable connection 
in spite of, or even by reason of, the scrupulous fair 
play—some might call it quixotic generosity—shown 
toward a competing firm. Neither tale can be told here. 

Something has already been said about Wright’s 
abilities as a specialist. His exceptional mastery of the 
law and practice of marine insurance and salvage, com- 
Kin^ with threat natural acuteness and a rare power of 
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exact and incisive expression, found their fullest outlet 
in the work of the Claims Department, and it was, 
perhaps, in the running of this department that he did 
his best work for Head’s. One of his assistants, who 
subsequently rose to a high position in the insurance 
world, has stated that: “I have no doubt that any success 
I achieved in later years was entirely due to the training 
I had in the Claims Department and particularly to the 
opportunities I had of hearing him discuss difficult cases 
with those who came to consult him.” 

One very valuable outcome of this work was the respect 
which he inspired among the firm’s ship-owning clients; 
a respect, it is said, which was sometimes tinged with a 
certain degree of awe. This stood him in good stead 
when he came to take charge of the firm’s investments in 
the shares of shipowning companies for whom they 
acted as brokers. Wright’s colleagues bear emphatic 
testimony to his acuteness in investigating the financial 


structure of such companies, and the soundness of his 
judgment in deciding on the provisions required for 
reasonable security. In some instances Wright him self 
accepted a seat on the Board, and in this capacity he 
fought, successfully, some notable battles with managers 
whose methods he regarded as unsound or crooked. Yet 
perhaps his greatest service to Head’s in this connection 
was his insistence on devoting a substantial proportion 


annual profits to writing; down 


book value of these investments. Not only are ships 


themselves a wasting asset but the shipping industry is 
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exceptionally liable to violent alternations of boom and 
slump, and its course both before and after the war 
abundantly confirmed the wisdom of his ruthless policy 
of depreciation. 

Apart from shipping, Wright did not concern himself 
actively with investment policy. He was unable or un¬ 
willing to spare the time for minute investigation of 
facts and figures and preferred to leave this side of the 
business to his colleagues, especially Mr. Gilbert Felce, 
who joined the firm as a junior clerk in December 1897, 
became a director in 1909, and came to enjoy an excep¬ 
tional degree of Wright’s confidence and regard. 

It was one of Wright’s great merits that, while he was 
the controlling spirit in Head’s, he was as much concerned 
for the future of the firm as for its present prosperity. 
For this reason he believed firmly in bringing men who 
showed promise into positions of responsibility while 
they were still comparatively young, and in letting them 
exercise that responsibility without interference. He never 
fully acquired the knack of making himself approachable 
by the junior staff, though in these later years he showed 
a wish to encourage them; but he was quick to recognize 
exceptional merit and when he gave his confidence, he 
gave it without reserve. To his younger colleagues on 
the Board, his warm and generous appreciation of their 
work was a stimulus which they greatly valued, and it 
was not shown only in words. He could easily and 
legitimately have obtained for himself a much larger 
share of the profits than he actually accepted, but he 
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preferred, as one of them has said, to “let the youngei 
ones share handsomely in the spoils.” 

It was, in fact, by his character, as much as by his 
abilities, that Wright was of service to Henry Head & Co. 
The founder of the business had set a very high standard 
as regards both the management of the firm’s internal 
affairs and its business methods. It was Wright’s first 
thought to maintain this standard. In his manuscript 
history of Henry Head & Co. Ltd., he wrote as follows: 

Perhaps the best possession of the firm is its reputation 
for honourable and straightforward dealing. “Ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain” had no attraction for Henry 
Head, and through its long history the firm has never stooped 
to questionable methods. . . . One desires to avoid any 
Pecksniffian self-righteousness, but after all the moral position 
of the firm is worth reflecting upon and m ain t ainin g 

Another all-important characteristic of the office is ... the 
excellent personal relations which have subsisted during the 
whole long period of my experience. This cannot be over¬ 
valued. Without it the great part of life which is spent in 
business would be poisoned. 

This regard for the traditions of the firm is not to be 
disposed of by a cynical reminder that “Honesty is the 
best policy. There is no doubt that a reputation for 
scrupulous integrity, combined with a high degree of 
business efficiency, can be a very valuable asset; but no 
one who knew Wright at all well would dream of sug¬ 
gesting that his motives were prudential. It delighted him 
to prove that honesty was the best policy, but this was 
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not so much for the sake of the financial results—though 
he did not undervalue them—as because Heads was an 
institution of which he was proud, and when the time 
came for him to withdraw gradually from the control of 
the business, he found a deep satisfaction in knowing 
that the traditions inherited from Henry Head had taken 
deep root and would be carried on by his successors. 

This gradual withdrawal from control began long 
before his retirement from the business, and was due, in 
the first place, to a very decided change in its character; 
the gradual supplanting of marine by non-marine in¬ 
surance as its predo min ant feature. Even before the war 
a large and rapidly increasing volume of non-marine 
insurance was done at Lloyd’s. As early as the eighteen- 
eighties, fire risks were being accepted on a large scale 
by Mr. Cuthbert Eden Heath and other pioneers. With 
a conservatism not unnatural in a body so long concerned 
almost exclusively with marine insurance, both the 
Committee and the general body of members were 
inclined to frown on this new development, but the 
business continued to expand and in due course was 
followed by the issue of policies covering the risks of 
burglary and employers’ liability. Insurance against the 
effects of earthquakes and hurricanes was added on the 
basis of an elaborate statistical investigation by one of 
Wright’s own partners, Mr. Christopher Head, whose 
promising career was cut short, in I9 I2 > when he went 
down with the Titanic. 

The chief obstacle to the development of non-marine 
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business was the fact that the benefit of the underwriters’ 
deposits and guarantees was confined, by the Act of 
Incorporation, to claims under marine policies. This, 
however, was put right by Lloyd’s Act, 1911, and from 
that date all deposits have been fully available, within 
certain limits laid down by the Committee, for the 
satisfaction of non-marine claims. 

Thus secured, the development of non-marine under¬ 
writing at Lloyd’s became very rapid during the years 
immediately following the war, and was extended to 
cover almost every form of calculable risk from the 
liabilities of householders and car-owners to the spoiling 
by rain of a cricketer’s benefit. Indeed, it was not long 
before the volume of these miscellaneous risks actually 
exceeded the volume of marine insurance. 

This change was naturally reflected in the business 
handled by Henry Head & Co. Ltd., but Wright himself 
took little or no part in working up this side of the firm’s 
activities. It was not that he disapproved of the new 
developments. He fully realized the financial importance 
of this new and expanding market. Apart from this, he 
had a genuine belief in the social and economic benefits 
of insurance, and he rejoiced to see Lloyd’s becoming a 
“Universal Provider” of these benefits. At the same time, 
he seemed almost ostentatiously determined not to 
concern himself personally with the non-marine business, 
and made little effort to master its technicalities. 

It is a little difficult to account for his disinclination 
to do so; for Wright’s health in his sixties was as good 
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as ever, and his brain as dear. The truth seems to be 
that he was always somewhat impatient of detail outside 
the range of his own special interests. He had been 
absorbed for many years in the practice of marine 
insurance; he had made for himself a big reputation as 
an expert in its technicalities, and he had developed an 
enthusiasm for it which counted for quite as much in 
his mind as its finandal returns. He could not now work 
up the same enthusiasm for a new field of activity—one, 
too, that had litde connection with the old traditions of 

“The Room.” 

There is reason, also, to believe that business was 
losing its hold on him. Money was never his first con¬ 
sideration and he was now as rich as he cared to be. 
The various forms of service he had undertaken for the 
benefit of Lloyd’s made large demands on his time and 
energies, and his outside interests in connection with 
the Working Men’s College and other forms of public 
service were increasing rather than diminishing. In these 
circumstances he was quite prepared to leave the develop¬ 
ment of the non-marine business at Head s in the capable 

hands of his colleagues. 

The result was that, although he continued to carry 
on with his specialized work and to take a share in the 
general direction of the Company’s policy, he became 
gradually a less dominating figure in the Board Room, 
and withdrew himself, to some extent, from the day by 
day control of the business. This withdrawal became 
definitely more noticeable after an accident he suffered 
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in 1922, when he was knocked down by a car in Whitehall. 
Although he sustained no permanent injury, he was very 
badly shaken and was obliged to spend many weeks in a 
nursing home, bearing his enforced seclusion and idleness 
with a patience and cheerfulness that surprised some of 
his friends. 


Luckily though Wright escaped permanent disablement, 
the accident was a nasty experience for a man of sixty-six 
and there were many among his friends who whispered 
to each other disconsolately that he would never be the 
same man again. Actually, the enforced rest seemed to 
do him good and he emerged from his retirement with 
little or no abatement of physical vigour and visibly 
refreshed in mind and memory. It is true that on returning 
to his office after the long break, his partial withdrawal 
from active control was to some degree accentuated, 
but this was in no way due to any decay of his physical 
or mental powers, as was very clearly shown in the 
following year, 1923, when his most characteristic 
abilities were called into full play by the occurrence of 
that very rare event, a scandal at Lloyd’s. 

Reference has already been made to the safeguards 
with which the good name of a Lloyd’s Policy is hedged 
about. Wright himself, when he became an underwriting 
member, had had to deposit £5,000 in trust for the 
satisfaction of claims under the policies he subscribed, 
and during his period of membership the system had 
been yet farther tightened up. From 1908 onwards it 
had been conpulsory to pay all premiums into a trust 
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fund, from which the surplus, representing profits, 
could only be drawn after all risks for the current year 
had run off, all claims had been paid and all accounts 
wound up. 1 Of even greater importance was the intro¬ 
duction of the “Audit,” an audit directed not merely to 
verifying the correctness of an underwriter’s accounts 
but to securing that his co mmitm ents should be strictly 
related to his resources. Should the audit disclose any 
substantial increase in the volume of risks accepted the 
underwriter could now be required by the Committee to 
increase proportionately the amount of the deposit and 
guarantees available for the satisfaction of claims. On a 
policy covering marine risks, or fire, or burglary, or any of 
the numerous forms of non-marine insurance recognized 
by the Committee as part of the legitimate business of 
Lloyd’s, it was next door to impossible for the insured 
to suffer loss through the failure of a Lloyd’s underwriter. 

The consternation of the Committee may, therefore, be 
imagined when they discovered that a small group in 
the Room had entered into a series of transactions 
totally outside the ordinary business of Lloyd’s, which 
had involved them in colossal liabilities that they were 
in no position to meet. A Special Committee, of which 
Wright was one of the most active members, was at 
once appointed to investigate and report, and its investi¬ 
gations revealed an amazing story of wild-cat speculation. 

1 This practice had been adopted by Henry Head himself 
and continued by his successors in the control of the firm, 
long before it became compulsory. 
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The essence of the scheme was an arrangement 
between the underwriters concerned and certain of their 
associates for the issue of policies guaranteeing the 
payment of commercial bills. In some instances these 
bills had been drawn in respect of genuine commercial 
transactions and some sort of security was available, 
though it was often difficult to follow up, or cumbered 
with prior hens. More often, the bills were accommodation 
bills of the worst kind, and all the parties concerned 
were men of straw. In the words of a skit written by 
Wright and strongly marked with his cynical humour, 
they were bills “drawn by Hardup on Stoneybroke, 
guaranteed by Carenotadam,” and the security was 
represented by “Hire Purchase Agreements on motor 
cars which did not exist, and debentures on Works which 
whatever else they might produce, never produced 
money.” It might seem extraordinary that these bills 
should ever have been discounted, as many of them were 
by banks and financial houses of good standing; but the 
evidence taken by the Committee showed clearly that 
the bulk of them had been discounted on the faith of 
the policy, which was considered as rendering further 
enquiry unnecessary, and that the security of the policy 
had been accepted, without regard to the personal 
standing of the signatories, in the mistaken belief that it 
represented a corporate guarantee by Lloyd’s. 

The work of the Committee was arduous. They had 
to unravel, often from the evidence of unw illin g witnesses, 
an immense number of complicated transactions. They 
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had to distinguish between claims brought forward in 
good faith and claims which were themselves tinged with 
fraud, or utterly unreasonable in amount. They had to 
follow up and preserve, where possible, such real security 
as existed and could be made available for meeting the 
c laims of bona-fide creditors. Finally, they had the grave 
responsibility of recommending what steps should be 
taken to prevent a repetition of the scandal and to clear 
the good name of Lloyd’s. 

Into all this work Wright threw himself with immense 
vigour and zest. The good name of Lloyd’s was very 
dear to him, and no member of the Committee can have 
entered on his task with a higher sense of responsibility. 
The work, too, was in itself congenial, for his passion for 
justice was reinforced by a natural pugnacity which 
made him delight in the unmasking of a rogue. He 
revelled alike in the technicalities of the case and in the 
opportunities it afforded for the display of his dialectical 
skill. Sir Percy Mackinnon, another member of the 
Committee, has borne eloquent testimony to the value of 

his contribution to its labours. 

His amazing knowledge of the intricacies of the many 
technical questions with which we had to deal, combined with 
his shrewd summing up of the characters of the claimants 
who came before us, was an enormous help to us in arriving 
at satisfactory and just conclusions. He was sympathetic and 
genial to the people who could prove their honesty, but he 
was merciless to the many dishonest people who tried to 
establish Haims on policies which were obviously obtained by 
fraudulent means. It was a delight to listen to his cross- 
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examination of these people who writhed under his cynical 
and searching questions. I have often thought that if he had 
been at the Bar he would have made a great position for 
him self. 

The decisions arrived at by the Committee of Lloyd’s 
as a result of this investigation were twofold. They 
decided that steps should be taken to make a recurrence 
of such transactions impossible in the future, and this 
was done. Yet they felt that this was not enough. It 
was not in accordance with the traditions of Lloyd’s 
that the holders in good faith of bills guaranteed by 
policies bearing that name should suffer loss by the 
underwriters’ default. They therefore proposed that the 
Members of Lloyd’s should be asked to make good such 
losses. It was much to ask; for even when whittled down 
by the rejection of fraudulent or unreasonable claims, the 
liabilities amounted to over £500,000, for not one penny 
of which was any Member of Lloyd’s outside the tiny 
group of black sheep legally or even, by ordinary 
standards, morally responsible. Yet the Committee of 
Lloyd’s did not hesitate. They called a meeting of the 
Members. “There was no compulsion and no dissent. 
An equitable basis was found, and each member without 
exception contributed his quota.” 1 There was no happen¬ 
ing at Lloyd’s during his long association with it, of 

which Wright, in subsequent years, spoke with greater 
pride and pleasure. 

His own connection with the matter did not end here 

1 A History of Lloyd's, p. 427. 
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It was part of the arrangement that the Corporation 
should take over for realization such actual or potential 
assets as were available. Wright himself accepted a seat, 
as the representative of Lloyd’s, on the Board of one 
Company concerned and continued to serve until the 
beginning of 1928, when he received a warm letter of 
appreciation from the Committee of Lloyd’s for his “very 
valuable work” in securing a satisfactory settlement. 

Another and very happy sequel to the work of the 
Special Committee was the firm friendship which grew 
up between him self and Sir Percy (then Air. P. G.) 
Mackinnon, five times Chairman of Lloyd’s. Sir Percy 
Mackinnon has borne generous testimony to the value of 
Wright’s advice and assistance during his terms of 
chairmanship, especially “in the drafting of difficult 
letters at which he excelled,” but the chief outcome of 
ttipir association was of such importance in Wright’s life 
that it must have a chapter to itself. 



CHAPTER VII 


“A HISTORY OF LLOYD’S” 

If we could ask Charles Wright which was the proudest 
and happiest day in all his long connection with Lloyd’s, 
he would almost certainly reply that it was the day, 
early in 1925, when the Chairman asked him, on behalf 
of the Committee, to undertake a history of Lloyd’s. 

The year 1925 was itself an eventful one in that history. 
During its process of development from a group of 
coffee-house frequenters with common interests to the 
great Corporation of to-day, Lloyd’s had had several 
homes—Lloyd’s Coffee House in Tower Street and 
afterwards in Lombard Street, New Lloyd’s Coffee 
House in Pope’s Head Alley, and New Lloyd’s Coffee 
House in the Royal Exchange. With the removal to the 
Royal Exchange, these wanderings had come to an end. 
For just over a hundred and fifty years, with a short 
interruption due to the destruction of the second Royal 
Exchange by the fire of 1838, Lloyd’s had been faithful 
to the home found for it by John Julius Angerstein in 
i 774 - The premises in the Exchange, however, had now 
become manifestly inadequate. The “Room” was over¬ 
crowded, the office accommodation was cramped and 
inconvenient, and it had been necessary to find space in 
other buildings for some important branches of the 
Corporation’s activities. Most of the Members were very 
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reluctant to quit their old haunts, but a move was clearly 
imperative, and it was felt that when it came, it should 
be to a b uildin g worthy of Lloyd’s and the property of 
the Corporation itself. In 1923 the Committee acquired 
freehold of a large site in LeadenhaU Street, on which 
the old East India House had once stood. On March 23, 
1925, H. M. King George V, accompanied by the Queen, 
laid the foundation stone of Lloyd’s New B uildin g. 

His consent to do so pleased no one more than Charles 
Wright, who saw in it a public recognition of Lloyd’s as 
not merely a power in the commercial world but a great 
national and international institution, the embodiment 
of much that is best in British characteristics and tradi¬ 
tions. This feeling was eloquently expressed in the 
Chairman’s address to the King, and Sir Percy Mackinnon 
has generously allowed it to be stated that this address, 
at his own special request, was drafted for him by Wright. 
As might be expected, the task was admirably performed. 
A particularly happy touch was the reference to the new 

site itself: 

A site that has an interest for the Emperor of India, as 
well as for the King, for here stood the India House, the 
home of the East India Company, another characteristically 
British enterprise, which, setting out to exchange merchandize, 

founded an Empire. 

This led up, skilfully, to a peroration into which 
Wright put, not only his most careful craftsmanship, but 
the very heart of his own feelings about Lloyd s. 
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Thus the business which two and a half centuries ago lived 
only in a coffee-house* is now to find its permanent home 
in one of the greatest buildings erected in the City of London 
since the days of Wren, To that new home the Members of 
Lloyd’s will carry with them the memories and associations 
which belong inseparably to those who go down to the sea 
in ships and have their business in great waters* and who* by 
their lives and work* have wrought in us the ever deepening 
realization of the interdependence of all peoples. The nations 
of the world are knit together by strands woven from com¬ 
merce of which the old East India House and Lloyd’s are 
representative. 

Your Majesty’s loyal subjects who form the present Cor¬ 
poration of Lloyd’s are conscious that they are the inheritors 
of a great tradition* and that the stone which Your Majesty 
lays to-day is the symbol of no mere material increase* but 
of that lasting foundation of honour and integrity which has 
been well and truly laid by generations of honourable and 
upright traders. It is to that tradition that we owe Your 
Majesty’s gracious presence here to-day* when we are re¬ 
solving afresh to maintain and transmit it unimpaired; and 
for this invaluable sympathy and encouragement we desire to 
lay before Your Majesty our loyal and humble gratitude . 1 

This* however* was only the prelude to a much bigger 
and even more congenial task. Proud as Lloyd’s was of 
its traditions* its history had never been adequately 
written. Martin’s History of Lloyd's and of Marine 
Insurance * published in 1876* was a dull book and out of 
date. While it contained much that was extraneous to a 
history of Lloyd’s as an institution* it left big gaps in 

1 The full text of the address will be found in A History of 
Lloyd's * pp. 446-8. 
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the story of the development of Lloyd’s. Since it was 
published, much worthy of record had happened and a 
good deal of new light had been thrown on Edward 
Lloyd and his Coffee House by the researches of Colonel 
St. Quentin, Secretary of Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund, and 
other students. In these circumstances Mr. Mackinnon 
felt that the opening of Lloyd’s New Building, planned 
for 1928, could not be more fittingly celebrated than by 
the simultaneous publication of an authorized history, 
tracing the development of Lloyd’s from the earliest days 
of the Coffee House in Tower Street to the laying of the 
foundation stone in Leadenhall Street. Charles Wright’s 
long experience at Lloyd’s, his enthusiasm for its tradi¬ 
tions, his ma stery of insurance law and practice and his 
command of words, pointed him out at once as the 
fitting historian of the great institution he had served so 
long and loved so well. With the full concurrence of the 
Committee, Air. Mackinnon invited him to undertake 
the task, coupling the invitation with an assurance of 
access to every scrap of material in the archives of Lloyd’s 
and a free hand in utilizing it. 

Wright’s reply could hardly be in doubt. His devotion 
to Lloyd’s was as deep as it was genuine. He took pride 
in its record of efficiency, integrity and public service. 
Its development revealed exactly that combination of 
stubborn individualism with fruitful voluntary co¬ 
operation which was most in accordance with his own 
ideals. To be chosen as the historian of its growth and 
achievements seemed to him the crown and coping-stone 
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of his lifework. Nor was this all. The production of a 
history of Lloyd’s, intended to be both authoritative 
and readable, would satisfy to the full that love of scholar¬ 
ship and of literature which counted for so much in his 
inner life, but had hitherto found no adequate outlet. 

He was not, however, prepared to undertake the task 
single-handed. He felt that the work, to be done well, 
would demand an amount of detailed research for which 
he had not the time, nor, perhaps, the temperament. 
Moreover, though he had every reason to feel confidence 
in his own power of expression, he had no experience in 
the construction of a large-scale narrative. For these 
reasons, he accompanied his acceptance with the stipula¬ 
tion that he should be allowed a professional collaborator, 
and, to my great delight, his choice fell on me. 

This was the beginning of a three years’ partnership 
which brought great happiness to us both. Yet, gladly as 
I accepted his invitation, it was not without some mis¬ 
givings. Although I was already an intimate friend of his 
son Harold, I did not, at this time, know Wright himself 
very well, and like many of his younger acquaintances, 
I was rather afraid of him. As it happened, it had been 
one of my own dreams to write a history of Lloyd’s and 
I had my own ideas of what such a history should be. 
I did not know how far Wright would share them; but 
I did know that, as the officially appointed historian of 
Lloyd’s, the final decision must always rest with him. I 
believed him to be autocratic and I knew myself to be 
hot-tempered. I learned afterwards that Harold, who 
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knew us both so well, had shared my misgivings and 
expected frequent claims on his own power of smoo thing 
over difficulties. 


No forebodings were ever more completely falsified 
by the event. The work was done tinder heavy pressure-— 
for both of us had other c laim s on our time—but during 
the whole three years I cannot recall a single instance of 
friction between us. From the very first, Wright’s con¬ 
tagious enthusiasm made the work a joyous adventure, 
and while he was modest to a fault about his own share 


in our joint effort, his too generous appreciation of his 
collaborator’s labours was a perpetual stimulant. There 
was never any question as to his final responsibility for 
what we produced; but on the rare occasions when we 
differed he was always eager to understand my point of 
view, and often ready to accept it, even when he could 
not quite share it, if it lay outside his own special province. 
If he over-ruled it, it was always for a clearly stated reason, 
which I generally came to feel was right. Looking back 
now on those three years of happy, strenuous work, it is 
very pleasant to remember that in them I learned to 
know Charles Wright better and to feel that I had found 


a friend. 

During those years we were continually meeting at 
Lloyd’s, where a room was put at our disposal for work 
on the minute books and other material in the possession 
of the Corporation. In addition, we lunched together 
about once a week, usually at one of Wright’s clubs, the 
National Liberal or the Reform, for the purpose of more 
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leisurely discussion. Ensconced at a quiet table in the 
gallery of the Reform, Wright would dispense the coffee 
and produce cigars, and we would plunge together into 
the problems of our task. I remember well his delight 
in every discovery that either of us had made, the clarity 
with which he explained any technical points arising in 
old policies or treatises on insurance, his wonderful store 
of memories of great men and great events at Lloyd’s 
during his own lifetime or the lifetime of men he had 
known, and the vivid, racy quality of his talk which 
brought these memories to life. 

It was characteristic of him that he started with no 
hard-and-fast ideas as to the lines which our collaboration 


should take, leaving them to be evolved—as Lloyd’s had 
evolved—in the course of getting the work done. We 
were in no hurry to begin writing. Martin’s book proved 
so inaccurate, as well as so full of gaps, that every available 
scrap of material had to be gone over independently and 
an immense amount of speculative research at Lloyd’s 
itself, at the British Museum, the Guildhall Library, the 
Public Record Office and elsewhere had to be done 
before we could even see what material was available and 
draw up a tentative lay-out. As things ultimately fell 
out, I became mainly responsible for the story of Lloyd’s 
Coffee House and the early days of Lloyd’s as an organized 
body, while Wright, besides exercising a general control, 
undertook the story of the Incorporation and of everything 
subsequent to that date, together with the account of 
Lloyd’s organization and activities to-day. The years 


i 
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between, when modem Lloyd’s was taking shape, were 
covered by chapters which we wrote together; I working 
on the Minute Books and he bringing to bear his rich 
store of traditions handed down in the Room. 

This, however, gives a very imperfect picture; for in 
fact the book was a true collaboration from the first page 
to the last. The plan of the book as a whole and the 
scope of every chapter were discussed in detail. Every 
chapter either of us wrote was sent to the other, as soon 
as completed, for suggested revisions and for joint 
discussion. He not only permitted but welcomed a little 
stage-carpentry which I sometimes thought desirable for 
linking up his work with the earlier chapters of the 
history. Chapters for which I was pri m arily responsible 
were enriched by passages embodying his own researches 
in old books on marine insurance and in such social 
documents as Pepys’s and Faringdon’s diaries; or bringing 
out the true me anin g of some early development of the 
marine insurance policy or of insurance law, by reference 
to the law and practice of to-day. Not only did he vet 
with the utmost care every passage dealing with the 
technicalities of insurance, but he would often add, at 
the end of a paragraph of narrative, some pithy comment 
br ingin g out the relation of the event described to the 
central theme of the book—the growth of the corporate 

spirit of Lloyd’s. 

One such addition must be quoted: not merely as an 
example of many, but because it was so characteristic of 
Wright’s attitude of mind. I had quoted from the Report 
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of the Select Committee on Marine Insurance in 1810, 
the reply made by a broker who was asked whether 
there were not some underwriters at Lloyd’s “with whom 
you would not have an account from your opinion of 
their security not being good?” The witness answered as 
follows: “Lloyd’s is the room just over the Royal Ex¬ 
change ; there is a mixture there as well as below, 
certainly.” Wright appreciated the retort, but he added 
this comment: 

This was a smart reply; but the witness had not learned 
that a higher standard of solvency is demanded of those 
who offer insurance than of those who seek it. 1 

It was the manner in which this demand had been met 
that, above all else, interested Wright in the story of 
Lloyd’s. He rejoiced in the putting of that story on 
record because he felt that it was a challenge to suc¬ 
ceeding generations to maintain and to raise the standards 
of solvency and integrity already established in the 
underwriter’s business. The spirit which he strove to 
infuse into A History of Lloyd’s is summed up in its 
final paragraph: 

The vital question for the Lloyd’s of the future is the 
character of its Members, and no magnificence in its building 
will atone in even a small degree for deterioration in moral 
calibre or in business efficiency. 2 

Second only to his pride in the reputation of Lloyd’s 

1 A History of Lloyd’s, p. 251. 2 Ibid., p. 450. 
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for upright dealing was his interest in its growth as 
representative of what he regarded as the typically 
British form of progress—a gradual development based 
on no preconceived theory and involving at no time any 
catastrophic change, but evolved, in a long series of small 
advances, by the voluntary co-operation of men engaged 
in independent activities, and intent on meeting the 
immediate, practical needs of the moment, as they 
affected, first their own common interests and then those 

of the community. 

This characteristic of Lloyd’s was emphasized at the 
very outset of the book. Although the first chapter fell 
within my province, I had begged him to write the 
opening paragraphs, which should strike the note for 
the whole. In the course of them he wrote: 

At no time, so far as we are aware, did any group of men 
say to each other: “Go to; let us make the greatest centre of 
insurance in the world.” Even association waited for well 
over a century, and incorporation for nearly two centuries. .. . 
It is a striking example of evolution as distinguished from 
creation. Conditions have been made, rules instituted not 
in preparation for new factors and developments, but to 
systematize a practice which had already been adopted to 
meet the requirements of commerce as they arose. 1 

It was, I believe, a great pleasure to him that I was 
able to enter into his point of view and to trace in the 
records some forgotten stages in this long process ol 

evolution. 

1 A History of Lloyd’s , p. 2. 
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Our work throughout was rendered the more pleasant 
by the Chairman’s unfailing support and interest and the 
eagerness of the staff at Lloyd’s to help. We were for¬ 
tunate too in the co-operation of Sir Emery Walker, 
whose firm produced the illustrations for the book, and 
who generously gave us the benefit of his great knowledge 
and experience in the choice of old prints for reproduction, 
and in all matters relating to the printing and make-up 
of the book. He, like Wright, was a man of strong 
opinions, which included a rooted distrust of Committees 
and of commercial corporations where questions of art 
or craftsmanship were involved. I was, in fact, rather 
nervous about bringing them together; but a single 
interview was enough to establish the happiest relations 
between two men each of whom quickly recognized the 
other as an expert in his own line, content not to go 
beyond it. 

At length the work was done, and, thanks to the 
zealous assistance of all concerned, including the printers, 
Messrs. Blades, East and Blades, it was done in time for 
a specially bound copy of A History of Lloyd's 1 to be 
presented to the King when, on March 24, 1928, he and 
the Queen came once more to Leadenhall Street, this 
time for the formal opening of the great new building 
which was to house the activities of Lloyd’s. 1 Again 
Wright was called upon to draft the Chair man’s address, 
and again he succeeded, without in any way forcing 

1 The book was published for the Corporation of Lloyd’s 
by Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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the note, in giving to a formal occasion a high 
significance: 

Your Majesty’s gracious act in coming amongst us to-day 
and the presence of Her Majesty the Queen will inspire us 
all to the resolve that the Lloyd’s of the future shall be worthy 
of those men of character and ability, the result of whose 
labours we inherit. 

Heirs as we are of this great Lloyd’s tradition, it is natural 
for us to think first with pride and gratitude of the high 
honour that Your Majesty’s presence confers on Lloyd’s 
itself. But we are conscious, too, that in thus honouring 
Lloyd’s, Your Majesty is honouring the business of Insurance, 
which in so many ways touches and influences the lives of 
Your Majesty’s subjects; for wherever Insurance operates, 
whatever form it takes, it embodies the same beneficent 
principle—that the strong and the weak, the fortunate and 
the unfortunate, share their burdens, and by sharing, lighten 

them. 

In the sphere of Trade, Marine Insurance, by making 
possible the exchange of goods overseas, strengthens the 
bonds between nation and nation, makes for International 
Peace, and is one of the many connecting links between 

distant parts of Your Majesty’s Empire. 

As in Foreign Trade Insurance is an International bond, 

so among Your Majesty’s subjects at home it is a great Social 
bond. It gives occasion for the exercise of thrift, mitigates 
for thousands the fear of an unknown future, and relieves, 
as nothing else can, the burden of those who, through mis¬ 
fortune, fall out of the race of life. 

Speaking when Lloyd’s had been but a year in the old 

Royal Exchange, Edmund Burke used words which may 
encourage us to-day: “If we are conscious of our station 
and glow with zeal to fill our places as becomes our situation 
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and ourselves, we ought to elevate our minds to the greatness 
of that trust to which the Order of Providence has called us.” 1 
It is in that spirit that we hope to be worthy of the high 
honour which Your Majesty has conferred upon us. 2 



of LI oy d,' s’ * 


Among those presented to the King and Queen during 
the course of the opening ceremony was, “Mr. Charles 
Wright, Honorary Historian and Member of Lloyd’s.” 

We are not concerned here with the splendours of the 
new building, but among the many treasures of historic 
or artistic interest which were transferred to it from the 
Royal Exchange there were two which demand passing 
reference, as having been given to the Corporation by 
Charles Wright. One of these was a massive silver urn, 
weighing 194 ounces, which had been presented in 1806 
by “the Committee on American Captures at Lloyd’s 
Coffee House,” to their Chairman, Thomas Backhouse, 
“as a token of their esteem and respect for his able, 
zealous and indefatigable attention to the object of their 
concerns for the last ten years.” This was a memento of 
the days when American ships, many of them insured 
at Lloyd’s, were being carried into French West Indian 
ports, often on the flimsiest of pretences, by French 
frigates and privateers, 3 and there can be little doubt 
that Mr. Backhouse, from a descendant of whom Wright 


The quotation is from Burke, On Conciliation with the 
Colonies . 

2 Full report in Lloyd's New Building, Lloyd’s, 1928. 

3 In January 1797, it was reported that eighty American 
vessels were awaiting the result of prize court proceedings at 
Guadeloupe. Lloyd's List , March 28* 1797. 
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purchased the urn in 1925, had ample scope for the 
display of his ability and zeal. The Fame tea-service, 
which Wright acquired in 1927, is of even greater 
interest, being the only piece of plate presented to a 
merchant skipper during the great French wars which 
has come back into the possession of Lloyd’s. The 
service, consisting of silver tea-pot, cream-jug and sugar 
basin, was presented, in 1804, by the underwriters 
interested in the Fame of Liverpool, to her Master, 
Captain Robert Hall, for his gallantry in beating off a 
French corvette, during a passage from West Africa to 
Demerara. It pleased Wright’s cynical humour to point 
out that the Fame was almost certainly a slaver, and it 
gratified his pride in Lloyd’s to remember that the 
prohibition of the slave-trade, a year or two later, was 
due in large measure to the exertions of Zachary Macaulay, 
a Member of Lloyd’s. 1 

It was a real satisfaction to Wright, with his keen sense 
of the historical associations of Lloyd’s, to be able to 
make these additions to its treasures. Far greater, how¬ 
ever, was his pleasure in the completion of the history 
and in the kindly reception with which it met. Two 
things particularly delighted him: the appreciation of the 
book expressed by men who had themselves been instru¬ 
mental in shaping the history of modem Lloyd’s, and 
the fact that it was treated seriously as a contribution to 

1 Both the Backhouse Um and the Fame Tea Service are 
among the illustrations to A History of Lloyd’s (plates opposite 

pp. 182 and 212). 
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the economic and social history of Great Britain by some 
who spoke with authority in this field. When we first 
met to discuss the planning of the book he had expressed 
some doubt as to whether, at the age of sixty-nine, he 
ought to have undertaken, even in collaboration, a task 
of such magnitude. It was a great joy to him to have 
carried it through. Writing to Sir Percy Mackinnon in 
December 1928, he said: “Looking back now on a 
longish life, the history stands out as almost the most 
interesting and satisfactory incident,” and to the end of 
his days he seldom met or wrote to me without referring 


to the book and to his happy memories of the years when 


we were planning and writing it together. 
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THE “SECOND FOUNDER” OF THE WORKING 

MEN’S COLLEGE 

Throughout his busiest years in the City, Wright was 
never too busy to keep in touch with the Working Men’s 
College. The phrase, indeed, is inadequate, for the 
College which had done so much to mould his character 
and to call forth and develop his powers was always 
regarded by him as a spiritual home. It was associated 
in his mind with memories that he treasured. It gave 
him the company of like-minded men; men distinguished 
in many walks of life who served the College as officials 
or teachers, or who, like himself, owed their position 
largely to its influence; and men little known to the out¬ 
side world who had absorbed the spirit of the College 
and found in its activities enrichment of life and oppor¬ 
tunities for sendee. Wright himself sought the College 
not merely for stimulus and refreshment but for the joy 
of sendee; service inspired both by gratitude and by a 
concern, arising from his own experience, with the whole 
question of adult education. It is not too much to say 
that the welfare of the Working Men’s College was one 
of the outstanding interests of his later years. 

His most constant and permanent link with the College 
was the Old Students’ Club. This society, constantly 
recruited from the ranks of those passing out of the 
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College, and retaining many of them as active members 
to the day of their death, has done more, perhaps, than 
any other feature of the College to keep alive, develop 
and pass on to each new entry, its corporate spirit and 
traditions. Its monthly meetings, combining informal 
social intercourse with papers and discussions on all 
m a nn er of subjects, exactly suited Wright’s temperament, 
giving him the one type of good fellowship for which he 
really cared and ample scope for his powers of exposition 
and debate. In 1912 he became a Vice-President and in 
I 9 2 3 President of the Club. A speech delivered by him, 
as President, in proposing the toast of the Working 
Men s College at the annual Club supper in 1933, 
expresses so perfectly what he felt he owed to the College 
and why he cared so much for its welfare, that it will be 
appropriate to quote it at the outset of this chapter. 

I think you will not deem it out of place if I, as an old 
student, try to say something about education as a preparation 
for life. The greatest of Teachers said: “I have come that they 
might have life, and that they may have it more abundantly.” 
I always feel that every teacher and every learner in their 
degree are seeking to this end—life, and life more abundantly. 
We seek for the acquisition of knowledge above all for the 
development of character, and we can recall that in a college 
such as this we have great advantages, just as in all well-run 
coUeges and schools, that is, of pursuing this life, this means 
of intellectual and spiritual life, in company. We have the 
advantage of learning from our teachers, and of learning 
from each other. Sometimes I think we may even learn 
more from each other than from teachers, and the teachers 
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may learn as much as they teach; but the great point about a 
college is that the student seems to have the greatest possible 
advantage over the student in the privacy of his own room— 
he has that facility for constant intercourse with other minds, 
and of the elements which go towards the formation of the 
character and the preparation for active life. Now we constantly 
hear the question put: “What use will this particular study 
be to me in after-life?” And nobody knows! We want to be 
well equipped for our work in the world, for earning our 
living; and we ought not to forget that we want to be equipped 
for our duties as citizens, and for a reasonable use, and wisest 
and pleasantest use of our leisure. The latter is, I think, 
amongst the most important of the things for which a liberal 
education is designed. And then each department may react 
upon the other; to read and write and calculate are essential 
qualifications for the work of the world; but are also essential 
for a wise use of leisure. And leisure devoted to fine literature, 
the pursuit of truth, poetry, and art, may make us better 
qualified for business; and undoubtedly better qualified for 
citizenship. Now if I said material things were of no importance 
you would say I was a colossal humbug; but when the essential 
things are satisfied a full life is open to all of us. One rich 
materially may be poor spiritually and intellectually, and one 
poor materially may be rich spiritually and intellectually. 1 

By common consent, Wright’s participation in the 
discussions was eagerly welcomed by all the members; 
including the younger men who had come little mte 
personal contact with him, as certain to add to the* 

liveliness and interest. 

In the atmosphere of the Club he was seen at hi 
very best. Dr. G. P. Gooch has written: 

1 The Journal, January-February, I933> P* 3* 
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He was the ideal head of the Old Student’s Club, im¬ 
mensely respected and beloved. . . . He,was the embodiment 
of what we of the Working Men’s College used to call “the 
college spirit”—a broad humanity, full recognition of the 
spiritual equality of all the members of the community, 
limitless toleration of other people’s opinion, and above all, 
good fellowship. 

It is a fine tribute, not only to Wright, but to “the 
college spirit” itself; for there was perhaps no other 
place where Wright felt so much at one in aims and 
interests with those around him, and no other place, 
consequendy, where his capacity for toleration and good 
fellowship found such full expression. 

In addition to the Old Student’s Club, he found time 
occasionally to take part in the discussions of the College 
Debating Society, and he was a generous supporter of 
the Marks Fellowship, founded in memory of a much- 
beloved old student, to help past or present students 
who had fallen on evil times. 

It was, indeed, one of the chief reasons Charles Wright 
found to rejoice in the prosperity of his later years that 
it enabled him to show his gradtude to the College by 
helping it to carry on and extend its work. The earliest 
contribution to its funds which has been traced was a 
modest £5 to the Building Fund in 1897. As his business 
affairs prospered his benefactions became larger and more 
frequent, and he was always on the look-out for any 
occasion when help was needed. “If it was a matter of a 
hundred pounds it came from Charles Wright, though 
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the number of times that was done was never known.” 1 
One such gift which probably gave him particular 
satisfaction was of £100 to the Maintenance Fund in 
1913 in memory of his old college friends Charles Crawley 
and G. W. Rivers. Few, probably, gave more immediate 
and widespread pleasure to others than his contri¬ 
butions to the Funds of the College Journal in 
war-time, for the purpose of enabling it to be sent 
to members who were serving with the Forces all over 


the world. 

Tn 1913, when it was proposed to build a residential 
hostel for students, he gave the fund a start with a gift of 
£500. The war put a stop to building and when, after 
the war, it was decided that the demand for a hostel was 
not sufficient to justify the College Corporation in pushing 
on with the scheme, he readily agreed that the amount 
should be transferred to the Building Fund and applied 
towards the extension of the laboratories and equipment 

for the teaching of science. 

It was in the year 1923, however, that he earned the 

title of “a second founder.” “Much more important,” 
wrote Mr. Frank Gahan, Vice-Principal of the College, 
to Major Wright, in a letter of condolence on his father’s 
death, “than the large sums which your father gave us 
was the fart that each of his gifts had a specific object in 
furthering the aims of the founders to which he remained 
so devoted.” It was one of the chief of these aims that 


was in peril in I 9 2 3 - 

1 The Journal , July-August, 1940, p. * 34 - 
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I found [writes Sir Frederick Maurice, Principal of the 
College 1922-33] when I became Principal that there was 
usually a small annual deficit on the College Accounts and 
we used to have to collect money year after year from the 
same group of old friends to make the accounts balance. 
That did not seem to me very dignified and I suggested that 
a college with the history and traditions of the Working 
Men’s College should have an endowment fund producing 
sufficient income to enable it to meet necessary annual 
expenditure. 

The alternative was to accept financial assistance from 
the London County Council on terms which would 
seriously have compromised the independence of which 
the College had always been proud, and which was 
essential to the preservation of its unique character and 
traditions. It was clear, however, that unless a really 
substantial endowment could be obtained, the sacrifice 
would have to be made, as the work of the College was 
being definitely cramped by the need for constant cheese¬ 
paring. A meeting was accordingly held to launch an 
appeal for an endowment fund. What followed may best 
be told in Sir Frederick Maurice’s own words: 

Charles Wright was not able to come to that meeting but 
he wrote to me to say that he was in sympathy with my 
object and he asked me to come and lunch with him at 
Lloyd’s to talk it over. When we met we had a long talk in 
which he told me of how much of inspiration in his life he 
owed to my grandfather and to the College and how heartily 
he approved of its spirit and ideals. He then said that he 
wanted to make a contribution to the endowment fund and 
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told me that he had arranged to pay to that fund the sum of 
£10,000 in instalme nts spread over seven years, and that he 
had made provision for the instalments to be continued in 
the event of his death before the seven years expired. My 
delight when I heard of this noble benefaction, which assured 
the success of the endowment fund, may be imagined. 

What this gift and the consequent success of the 
Endowment Fund meant to the College can best be 
expressed by quoting the letter in which the Bursar, 
Mr. Ellis Franklin, acknowledged receipt of the last 

instalment in 1929. 

I really wish you could see our old minutes, when every¬ 
thing that was wanted had to be refused owing to lack of 
funds, and the college was always suffering from financial 
troubles. Compare that with its present position. Its finances 
are unassailable, and we have been able to equip our college 
with all its modem requirements. We are still spending the 
money economically and I think there is no waste, but every¬ 
thing essential for the welfare and dignity of the College is 

always forthcoming. 

Above all, the independence of the College was main¬ 
tained, and it was to this that the Bursar referred wher 
he declared, after Wright’s death, that any histonai 
would regard his gift of 1923 as “a second founding o 

the College.” 1 

Two other gifts may be mentioned: one of £1,000 u 
1923 to assist the College in acquiring its present playing 
fields at Edgware, and another of £i,ooo in 1937 * 

1 The Journal , July-August, 1940 , P- *34- 
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assist in the provision of new laboratories and gymnasium. 
Yet, to quote again from Sir Frederick Maurice: 

His generosity, great as it was, was not, I think, his chief 
gift to the College. That gift was his personal example and 
influence, particularly in the Old Student’s Club. His wide 
sympathies and high ideals impressed everyone who came 
into contact with him. One felt his innate goodness and left 
him feeling the better for association with him. 


That, too, was the verdict of an old student, who 
wrote: 

It is more especially for his many acts of private kindness, 
and for his loving labours on behalf of the College in many 
different spheres, that he holds so warm a place in our hearts. 


One very important sphere of service he found in the 
College Corporation. This body was incorporated in 
1874 under the Company’s Act of 1862, to represent the 
College as a legal entity. It takes no part in the actual 
administration of the College, but is invested with the 
trusteeship of its property and capital and the guardian¬ 
ship of its “Objects.” 1 Wright’s enthusiasm for those 
objects, combined with his business ability and experience, 
made him an ideal member of the Corporation, to which 
he was elected in 1916. In 1927 he became Vice- 
Chairman and in 1931 Chairman of the Corporation. All 
who came into contact with him in this capacity bear 
witness to the benefits which the College received from 
the soundness of his judgment, combined with a deep- 

1 The Working Men’s College, 1854-1904. Ed. Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, pp. 113-15. 
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rooted faith in the future of the CoUege which made 
him always ready for a bold policy. 

He took a very definite lead with the College improvements, 
no question of finan ce was allowed to stand in the way; he 
said: “What will our successors think of us if we omit what 
is essential?” 1 

The sense of what was due to those who had gone 
before and those who were to come after was very strong 
in Charles Wright and was the inspiration of much of 
his work both for the College and for Lloyd’s. 

Neither by what he gave to it nor by what he did for 
it, did Wright feel that he was laying the Working 
Men’s College under any obligation. 

He professed with sincere modesty to be merely repaying 
a small part of his debt to the College. 2 

The College, however, thought differently, and when, 
in 1937, a new Common Room was added to its amenities, 
it bore Charles Wright’s name, and its most conspicuous 
ornament was a photograph with the inscription: 

TO COMMEMORATE THE WORK OF 

CHARLES WRIGHT 

SINCE I87I A MEMBER OF THE COLLEGE 
AS STUDENT, TEACHER, CHAIRMAN OF THE CORPORATION 

AND ALWAYS A LEARNER AND A HELPER. 

1937- 

1 The Journal, July-August, 1940, p. 134- . 

* “F.G.” in The Times, May 22 , 1940, p. 9 (eady edition;. 
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April 12 , 1937, the day when he was called upon to 
declare the Charles Wright Common Room open, was 
undoubtedly one of the happiest of his life. As all who 
knew bim at all intimately were aware, it was a very 
great thing to him that his name should be thus per¬ 
manently associated with that side of the work of the 
College which he regarded as, perhaps, the best thing it 
had to give, the “facility for constant intercourse with 
other minds.” The form of the inscription, too, was a 
great delight to him. He did not wish to be regarded as a 
“benefactor”—though his name after his death was 
formally inscribed in the list of Benefactors of the 
College—but he did greatly value this recognition that 
his long association with the College had been marked 
by that spirit of service and by that eager and unceasing 
pursuit of knowledge and of truth which were the twin 
key-notes of the Maurice tradition. There was very deep 
feeling behind the simple dignity of his speech on 
April 12th. 

Mr. Principal, and all friends of the College, the fact that 
this room is named after me is a great honour which I feel 
very deeply indeed, and value more than almost anything 
that I can remember. The temper and manner of the gift, 
as well as the character of the givers, adds enormously to its 
value. When Lupton wrote to me, I could not help feeling 
greatly charmed with the proposed inscription. Testimonials 
and epitaphs may be difficult to believe very often. So much 
so, that Dr. Johnson said that “No one was on his oath in 
composing an epitaph.” ... If you say of a man he was 
“always a learner and a helper,” that is a great thing to say. 
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I thought it just possible that it might be true and that adds 
enormously to its value. . . . 

Gentlemen and friends, I can only repeat my deep gratitude 
for all that you have done for me. I cannot expect much of 
life to be left to me now, but what you have done could 
scarcely enhance the affection I feel for the College. 

Then, very characteristically, he concluded: 

I want to mention a fact that probably none of you have 
noticed, namely that the room as the new Common Room 
is open . 1 

In November 1937 Wright was compelled by failing 
health to resign his chairmanship of the Corporation, 
and in April of the following year the College paid him 
one of the greatest compliments in its power by making 
him an Honorary Fellow. But this chapter may most 
fittingly conclude by quoting from the speech of Sir 
Wilfred Greene, as Principal, at the opening of the 

Charles Wright Common Room. 

# 

I think it is perhaps desirable that we should for a moment 
think of what Charles Wright means to the College. You 
see there, that inscription, a cold but accurate statement. 
But Char les Wright here in the flesh is a person to whom 
we feel some thing very much warmer and very much deeper 
than any inscription can express. Charles Wright to the 
College is more than a benefactor. He is something that 
shows us what the College can do. . . . Throughout all those 
years he has never forgotten his affection for it; never lost 
his gratitude towards it; the clearest proof of the great in- 

1 The Journal, May-June, I937> P- 5°* 
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fluence which this College has. ... All of you who have the 
privilege of knowing him feel the force of a personality; a 
personality with no small breadth of ideas and of what is 
the surest sign of an educated man—tranquillity of mind. 

I could not help thinking, when I saw and heard him, of 
the four words of Virgil (which those who attend the Latin 
Class will forgive me for translating): 

“In the qualities of his mind he rivals the wealth of 
kings.” 

The thing which endears him to us is the gift of his 
personality and his example. 1 

1 The Journal, May-June, 1937, pp. 50-51. 
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CHAPTER IX 


CHARLES WRIGHT OF SUTTON 


The spirit of service which Charles Wright imbibed at 
the Working Men’s College, found plenty of scope in 
his business life and his work for Lloyd’s, as well as in 
what he did for the College itself. All this, however, was 
not sufficient to satisfy either his restless activity or his 
sense of social obligations. To many hundreds of people 
who knew only by vague report of his standing in the 
world of marine insurance, he was f amili ar as one of the 
leading figures in the life of Sutton: an active politician, 
a magistrate of fearlessly independent views, the autocrat 
of the Sutton Adult School, a generous benefactor to all 
good causes, and a good citizen whose purse, time and 
knowledge of affairs were always at the service of his 

poorer neighbours. 

As noted in Chapter IV his first contacts in Sutton 
were political. As President of the Sutton Liberal 
Association and Treasurer and Chairman of the Mid- 
Surrey (later Epsom) Liberal Association, he continued 
for many years to pull his weight as an effective debater 

and an ideal chairman for public meetings. The fact 

i Division was predominantly Conservative 
i~c«n his enthusiasm. He believed in the 


that the Epso 
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vitality of Liberalism. He was a fighter by nature, and 
would far rather be well beaten than give the other side 
a walk over. 

He hims elf remained an uncompromising Gladstonian 
Liberal. To the end of his life he was a staunch Free 
Trader and a loyal member of the Cobden Club; though 
he was realist enough to recognize that once a Protec¬ 
tionist system had been introduced, it could only be 
removed by gradual stages. To the end of his life, too, 
he retained the strong individualism in which he had 
been brought up, and distrusted profoundly any direct 
interference by Government in the processes of trade and 
commerce. He had a great deal of sympathy with many 
of the ideals and aims of the Labour Party; but the 
State Socialism to which they looked as the instrument 
of progress, seemed to him the sure preliminary to 
economic disaster. A passage from a letter which he 
sent in 1911 to the Sutton Adult School magazine 
sums up his attitude with admirable clearness and 
brevity: 

V 

It seems to me that we of the Adult School ought to do 
what we can to help such changes in the structure of Society 
as will tend quietly and peaceably to the reduction of these 
gross inequalities and to the formation of a true common¬ 
wealth, wherein the citizens vie with one another in service 
to the state; and those of us who are comfortable must bring 
a sympathetic eye to the efforts of the less fortunate, and 
must support measures, even though they have the effect of 
reducing our income, provided they tend to raise those of 
the needy. The only measures to be discouraged are those 
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% 

which, in attempting to divide the product of industry more 
equitably, tend to reduce the product itself. 

It was Wright’s belief that Socialism would tend not 
merely to reduce but gradually to destroy the product of 
industry that made him a strong opponent of the political 
Labour Party. His sympathy with the under-dog made 
him a magnanimous and kindly opponent. A conversation 
during a three-cornered election with a Socialist friend, 
Mr. F. C. Hagger, at that time Chairman of the local 
Labour Party, is so typical of his attitude that it is worth 
recording. It ran, so nearly as Mr. Hagger can recall the 

exact words, as follows: 

W. Hullo, Hagger. Have you voted? 

H. Yes, have you? 

W. Yes; just come from the polling station. Well, what are 
the prospects? 

H. There can be no doubt as to the result. The Tory will 
win and I think your candidate will bottom the poU. 

But this is not the matter which is especially worry- 

ing me. 

W Oh 1 May I ask what it is which is giving you deep concern . 
H.’ It is this. As you know, finance is always a difficult 
matter for Labour Parties in constituencies such as the 
Epsom Division. We entered the election with prac¬ 
tically nothing in the exchequer, and with the task of 
securing within very few days £150, the deposit money. 

In finding this amount we were driven to ask our 
members to lend out of any money they had m hand or 
borrow from friends contributions to this end. Some 
have found such contributions out of their meagre 
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savings; others out of money reserved for rent and the 
remainder from borrowings. We are under the moral 
obligation to repay these sums, and hoped to do so 
when the deposit money was returned. My fear is 
that is the entrance of your candidate in the field and 
the way the election is going has put paid to our chance 
of ever seeing again the deposit money. Should this 
prove so, for the life of me, I cannot see how we are 
to implement our obligation and save some of our 
friends from the sorry position in which they are sure 
to be placed by reason of our breach of faith. 

W. So that’s what is worrying you. Well, Hagger, don’t let 
this matter worry you. If the worst comes to the worst 
you can count upon my help. I will see you through. 


Mr. Hagger records that when bringing George 
Lansbury down to Sutton to address an Adult School 
meeting, he took the opportunity to ask him whether in 
his long and varied experience he had ever come across 
such an example of consideration to a political opponent 
during a stiff election fight, and received the reply: 
“Never. I think Wright behaved magnificently.” In the 
event, the Labour Party saved their deposit and it was 
not necessary for Wright to implement his offer of 
assistance; but this did nothing to lessen the impression 
left on the minds of those who knew of it, by the fact 
that it had been made. 

His concern not merely for the working class but for 
the “small man” generally is well illustrated in a letter 
written to Mrs. S. E. Taylor in September 1917, when the 
question of a capital levy was under discussion. 
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When I last wrote I forgot to answer your question as to 
what I thought of A. G. G.’s proposal for a levy on capital. 
The subject is not without difficulty, but as at present advised, 

I strongly favour it. I think, however, he is wrong in proposing 
to levy on small capitalists. A house and furniture, a shop 
and fixtures, may be almost all the man’s possessions; it 
would, to my mind, be monstrous to levy on that in addition 
to present heavy taxation. But a good slice from all estates 
over £5,000 would, I think, be far better than leaving our 

enormous debt as a permanent burden. 

Whether the opinion thus provisionally expressed was 
right or wrong, the passage is eminently characteristic of 
the writer in its disinterestedness, its all-round outlook 
and its refusal to divorce economics from human 


sympathy. _ . . 

Along with Wright’s staunch belief in Free Trade and 

individualism, there went, as we have seen, an enthusiasm 
for peace and international co-operation. Even before die 
formation of the League of Nations Union, he was active 
in promoting local discussion societies for the purpose of 
studying die possibilities of President Wilson’s Fourteenth 
Point, and when the League of Nations Union was 
founded, he inevitably became the Chamnan, and to 
die President, of the Sutton branch. He took an aedv 
part also in the formation of the City branch of which, 

too, he was for a time Chairman. .. 

It was a particular satisfaction to Wnght 
sons shared*in his interests and activities. Harold, 

Ins wife and his two daughters, Margaret bom in ISH, 
^d Vto bom m .9.7, ™s established, first at Bnrgb 
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Heath and afterwards at Court Haw, Woodmansterne, 
near enough to Sutton for the peculiarly close association 
between his father and himself to continue unbroken. 
Harold had his own special interests and it was chiefly 
through bim that his father was led to become a generous 
supporter, a wise adviser and a Vice-President of the 
Seafarer’s Education Service, founded in 1919 with the 
object of providing libraries and educational facilities for 
the crews of ocean-going merchantmen. I have vivid 
memories of meeting him at the Conferences of the 
Service held, during the Long Vacation, at Caius College, 
Cambridge. It gave him, I think, a very great pleasure, 
mixed perhaps with some wistful regrets, to have this 
opportunity of tasting the atmosphere of a University; 
having rooms in College and meals in Hall. 

He followed also, with intense interest, Harold’s career 


as Assistant Editor, and later Editor, of the Nation, before 
it was amalgamated with the New Statesman, and 
occasionally contributed, always pithily and pungently, 
to its correspondence columns. But Harold, like his 
father, found also plenty of scope for his wish to serve 
his fellows in local affairs. Father and son were closely 
associated both in the fight to keep Liberalism alive in 
mid-Surrey and in work for the League of Nations 
Union; perhaps more closely still in the running of the 
Sutton Adult School, which has yet to be described, and 
in protecting the small man in Sutton and district against 

what sometimes seemed to them to be the tyranny of 
officialdom. 
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Lawrence, who had moved from Sutton to Acacia 
Road, St. John’s Wood, was naturally unable to take 
part in these local activities, but he was as sound a 
Liberal and as keen an adherent of the idea of the League 
of Nations as either his father or his brother, and to 
Wright’s great delight, he became Chairman of the 
Marylebone Liberal Association, Chairman of the London 
Regional Federation of the League of Nations Union, 
Secretary of the City branch, which he had taken a 
prominent part in fou n di n g, and later a member of the 
Central Executive of the Union. On December 14, 1928, 
in a letter signed “Yours with pride. Father,” Wright 

wrote to him: 


I feel impelled to write and say how much I value and 
admire your excellent and efficient work for the League. 
The big thing in the Guildhall, the Lloyd’s Meeting, the 
Cutler’s Hall Meeting and then to-day’s remarkable luncheon 
make a very wonderlil total of good work, and arranged in 
the most admirable way. I don’t forget all that Syrett does 
but I must congratulate you on your part. 


Again he wrote on April 25,1930: 

It has been a great pleasure to me to see you and Gladys 
devoting yourselves to some public work. My two sons are, 
and have been, the greatest satisfaction to me and I reckon 

you two the greatest gift of the gods. 

We must return, however, to Wright’s own part in the 
affairs of Sutton, which was by no means purely political. 
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For some years he was Chairman of the Sutton Welfare 
Association and he was a generous benefactor to the 
Sutton and Cheam Hospital. In 1921 he joined with 
Sir Ralph C. Forster, Bart., and Mr. Thomas Wall in the 
purchase of a part of the Manor Park and its presentation 
to the Council for the purpose of a public park and 
recreation ground. This was a gift in which he took great 
pleasure: as he remarked to a friend, “It is difficult to 
give away wealth without doing harm, but I think we 
have done it this time.” In 1931 he personally purchased 
and presented to the Council a further piece of land for 
an extension of the park. 

Yet it was not his public benefactions that made him 
best beloved in Sutton. “His hand,” writes one who 
knew him well, “was always in his pocket for anyone who 
needed help.” “His generosity,” says another, “was 
extended with the same readiness to those who bitterly 
attacked him as to those who ever spoke well of him.” 
He was equally keen to alleviate undeserved misfortune 
and to give a fresh chance to those who had got into 
trouble through their own fault. He wished, however, to 
help people to help themselves, and his aid often took 
the form of loans, without interest, repayable by instal¬ 
ments. It should be added that he usually cancelled the 
later instalments when it was clear that his debtors were 
making an honest effort to repay. 

There were instances in which his friends thought that 
he carried his aid to the undeserving too far and occasion¬ 
ally they ventured to remonstrate with him . To one such 
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remonstrance he replied in the words of Hamlet to 
Polonius: “Use every man after his desert and who shall 
escape whipping? Use them after your own honour and 
dignity: the less they deserve the more merit is in your 
bounty.” There may have been a trace of pose in this 
attitude; but if he occasionally allowed himself to be 
sponged upon by crooks, there are countless honest 
victims of ill-fortune, both in Sutton and elsewhere, who 
have reason to remember Charles Wright with gratitude. 
That gratitude was the deeper because his habitual 
brusquerie of manner was replaced in these transactions 
by a sympathy and tact that robbed obligation of all its 
sting. In the words of one who was far from being a 
blind admirer, his help was given with such delicacy 
“that the recipient could never feel humbled by accept- 

ance.” , 

To most men it is easier to give money than time and 
trouble; but Wright was prodigal of both for the benefit 
of his poorer neighbours. They came to him with all 
sorts of difficulties, financial, legal or business, and busy 
man as he was, he never grudged the time needed to 
listen, to explain, to advise, if necessary to make enquiries; 
never satisfied until he was able to straighten out the 
tangle, or discover the right person or department to do 
so. For about twenty years he helped to run a National 
Savings Group associated with the Adult School and 
attended at the School for that purpose every Monday 
night. A friend asked him if the work was really worth 
the sacrifice of his time. “No,” he replied, “not for that 
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purpose. But members come in at times asking advice; 
that makes it worth while.” 

Wright’s genuine sympathy with his poorer fellow- 
citizens—sharpened, no doubt, by recollections of his 
own early days—found fresh scope when, in 1924, he was 
appointed J.P. Of his conduct in this capacity, Mr. 
Horace Sharp, a colleague on the Bench, writes as follows: 


Charles Wright had turned sixty-eight years of age when 
he was appointed a Justice of the Peace. This was an ex¬ 
ceptional age for such an appointment, but it was one which 


met with public approval and was due, no doubt, to his 
great ability and energy, for in both mental and physical 
spheres, he was eminendy qualified. 


At such an age a man’s mind is more or less fixed; he is 


largely prepared to accept the position which 


long years of 


custom have established, and which has been generally 
accepted. Not so Charles Wright. For him he was taking up 
an entirely new public duty and would bring a fresh mind to 
bear when engaged in framing decisions which are fraught 
with so much responsibility and so much affect the fives of 


others. 


From the very outset of his magisterial career, he was 
somewhat of a rebel. He objected and fought strongly against 
the principle of the standardization of penalties. He protested 

vigorously against what he described as “dis-regard to the 
circumstances of the individual.” 

At the time of Charles Wright’s appointment in 1924, 
there still hovered over many of the Benches of Justices, a 
good deal of landed and wealthy influences and of early 
Victonan ideas of justice, which all told against the poorer 
offenders. Not many magistrates who were drawn from the 
ordinary people, were then sitting on the Bench. Charles 
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Wright, a wealthy man himself, was* however, an exception 
to these influences. He set out in a very determined way to 
see that the poor offender had as fair a deal as the richer 
member of the community, and in doing this, he frequently 
defied the authority of the Chair; he often expressed a con¬ 
tempt for the law if its procedure meant that poor people, 
for the only reason that they were poor, were treated unfairly 
and harshly. He frequently paid the fine which had been 
inflicted on one of these, when he had not been in agreement. 
He continued doing this within sight of his colleagues till 
rebuked by the Chairman that such conduct was “lowering 
the dignity of the Bench.’ 5 His efforts to relieve a poor 
offender continued even after this rebuke, though it was done 
in a much quieter m ann er. Convinced on one occasion that 
the decision given from the Chair did not express the general 
opinion of his colleagues, he challenged the verdict by 
asking each member, and finding there was an equal vote, 
he called the Chairman’s attention to the error and injustice 
and asked for the verdict to be withdrawn. This appeal not 
being responded to, Charles Wright himself notified the Court 
that “an error of justice had been made in the previous case, 
the voting of the magistrates was equal and no conviction 

could be recorded.” 

From the foregoing, one must not conclude that Charles 
Wright was a hard or difficult member of the Bench. He 
served regularly for fifteen years and was anxious at all times 
to see justice done. Where leniency could be extended, he 

was on that side and that was frequent. 

He was thoroughly independent in mind and although he 

was wont to pour contempt on a good deal of the legal pro¬ 
cedure, and rebelled against “antiquated methods,” he was a 
great source of strength. As befits such a man, he would like 
to have dealt with cases by himself if the law allowed it. He 
disliked a large Bench. For that reason, he never cared for, 
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nor attended the Quarter Sessions of the County; nor would 
he stay merely to hear evidence given in cases which, by law, 
could not be decided at Petty Sessions, but had to go before 
a Judge for trial. 

For some years he was a Prison Visiting Justice and took 
great interest in hearing first hand, something of the troubles 
and crimes which prisoners conversed about. 

Charles Wright was over eighty when he was elected 
Chairman of the Juvenile Court. It was this work he enjoyed 
most of all. Being brought into touch with the fives of young 
people had an attraction, and his closing years as a Magistrate 
were spent in trying to solve the very intricate and complex 
problems with which Juvenile delinquency is surrounded. 

It is possible that the Law was not always quite “such 
a Hass” (to use one of his own favourite quotations) nor 
his dissenting colleagues quite so hidebound and pre¬ 
judiced as he thought them; for Wright was not a good 
team-worker and was always impatient of restrictions. 
There can be no doubt, however, of the sincerity of his 
desire to see justice done to all classes, or of the good 
service he rendered by his fearless and conscientious 
discharge of his magisterial duties. 

Yet there are many in Sutton who will remember him 
best not as politician or Justice of the Peace but as the 
leading figure at the Sutton Adult School. This school, 
affiliated to the Adult School Union, was founded and 
provided with remarkably handsome and convenient 
premises by Mr. Thomas Wall. Its activities were many 
and varied—religious, educational, musical, athletic and 
social. Wright appears to have been connected with the 
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school for some years before the war, and from about 
1916 onwards he was almost continuously on the Com¬ 
mittee, usually as Chairman. When Mr. Wall died, in 
January 1930, Wright succeeded him as President. As 
Chairman and President he played a large, in his later 
years a predominant, part in the general direction of the 
School’s activities; but his chief interest was always 
reserved for the Sunday Afternoon Meetings. These 
meetings took the form of a short religious service, 
followed by an address and discussion. The address was 
usually given by a visitor, if possible one who could 
speak with authority on his subject, and there was hardly 
any limit to the range of subjects admitted—religion, 
politics, social and industrial problems, history, science, 
travel, literature and art; anything, in fact, which could 
be considered as having some educational or cultural 

value. 

For something like twenty-five years Wright made 
himself personally responsible for providing speakers for 
these meetings. In doing so he received help from his 
son Harold and occasionally from his niece Olive; 1 
occasionally, too, a suggestion would be accepted from 
some other member of the Committee; but the majority 
of the speakers were of Wright’s own choice and in all 
instances it was he who attended to the correspondence, 
arranged transport, and invited the visitor to lunch. A 
very remarkable list of speakers was the result, bearing 
eloquent testimony both to the wide range of the Wrights’ 

1 nf hie vniinaer brother, Richard. 
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acquaintance and influence, and to the gentle firmness 
with which very busy men were persuaded to “fix a date 
for Sutton.” To name only a few, among those who 
came down, many of them repeatedly, to speak at the 
afternoon meetings were: Sir Norman Angell, Philip 
Baker, Miss Margaret Bondfield, Edmund Blunden, 
Delisle Bums, Dr. G. P. Gooch, Arthur Greenwood, 
Sir John Harris, H. D. Henderson, Philip Kerr (later 
Lord Lothianj, Ramsay MacDonald, Dr. J. J. Mallon, 
Dr. Albert Mansbridge, Sir Frederick Maurice, Professor 
A. C. Pigou, Pett Ridge, Leonard Woolf and A. E. 
Zimmern. 

It is a tribute both to the audiences at Sutton and to 
Wright’s own personality and contagious enthusiasm 
that so high a standard of speakers should have been 
maintained over so long a series of years. 

Whatever other influences were at work, the real secret 
was summed up by Mr. Pett Ridge, when he said he 
would have gone to Kamschatka if Charles Wright had 
asked him to. Incidentally, it was through Mr. Pett 
Ridge that Wright found a new opportunity of service 
when, in 1918, he joined the Committee of the Home 
Workers’ Aid Association, founded in 1903 by that much 
beloved police court missionary, Thomas Holmes, to 
bring help and encouragement to the women, mostly 
elderly, who work at home in London at such trades as 
tie and waistcoat making, machining, embroidery, tooth¬ 
brush drawing, glove making and artificial flower making. 
In 1920 Wright became Chairman of the Committee, 
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and not only did he assist the Association by his business 
ability and generous financial support, but, to quote 
Mr. H. T. Holmes (son of the founder), he “often 
contributed privately to the help of individual members 
of the association who were in special need, and generally 
took a great interest in their life and work.” 

To return to the Adult School itself, Wright not only 
provided speakers, but was himself a frequent speaker 
both at the Sunday Afternoon Meetings and at the 
morning meetings for men when the weekly subject from 
the Adult School Handbook was discussed. His subjects 
were widely varied, e.g. “The League of Nations To¬ 
day,” “The Poor Man’s Law Court,” “A Holiday in 
Central France,” “Some Hard Sayings of Jesus,” 
“Dickens and Christmas,” and a series on “Victorian 

Statesmen.” 

His very first address to the Afternoon Meeting, in 1911, 
had for its title, “A Heretic on the Old Testament,” 
and he used to recall with some humour that the strictly 
orthodox Chairman chose as the portion of Scripture for 
the day 2 Timothy iii, with its vigorous denunciation of 
false prophets: “As Jannes and Jambres withstood 
Moses, so do these also resist the truth, men of corrupt 

minds, reprobate concerning the faith.” 

Wright’s own views on religion, indeed, made his 
position as Chairman and President of an institution 
formed on an unsectarian but definitely evangelical basis, 
somewhat anomolous. It was not merely that he had 
departed from the narrow tenets in which he was brought 
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up; he had become as uncompromising an adherent of 
Victorian rationalism as he was of Victorian Liberalism. 
He had the profoundest admiration for the character 
and ethical teaching of Jesus as revealed in the Gospels, 
and continually advocated—and exemplified—the appli¬ 
cation of Christian morality not only to personal but to 
public life. He once remarked to Mr. Neville Dixey, “I 
do not know of a single case of failure where Christian 
principles have been applied.” On the other hand he not 
only rejected but was bitterly intolerant of orthodox 
Christian theology. A younger friend who often accom¬ 
panied him on his Sunday walks and kept a diary, records 
him as saying: 

The position of the intelligent parson is in his opinion 
intolerable, as in nearly every case he finds, as he gets older, 
that he has subscribed to a set of opinions which are “bosh!” 
Yet he has got to keep his job—it is too late for him to take 
up another—and thus he is bound to keep up the pretence 
of believing these things. 

With all his wide range of interests and love of argu¬ 
ment, Wright was not readily capable of comprehending 
a point of view that he did not share. Opinions and tastes 
that were alien to his own mode of thought were “bosh,” 
and he had a genuine difficulty in believing that they 
could be held honestly by any intelligent person. I 
remember myself being a little startled by hearing him 
dismiss quite casually what seemed to me the central 
truths of Christianity as “mediaeval mumbo-jumbo.” 
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What startled me was not the difference in belief, of 
which I was at least partially aware, but the bland 
assumption that there could be nothing to argue about. 


His own convictions were very clearly expressed in 


two addresses given to the morning school at Sutton 


and afterwards reprinted in One and All , the organ of 


the Adult School Union. 1 In the first of these, he traced 


the “growth and purification of the conception of God” 
through the Old and New Testaments; finding its highest 
expression in the words of Jesus and St. John, but 
co ming to the final conclusion that “our conception of an 
all-loving and all-powerful God is not supported by the 
facts of existence,” and that “the God of each one of us 
is the best that we can perceive.” In a conversation 
recorded in the diary mentioned above, this is more 


nakedly expressed: 


C. W. puts forward the view (as his own) that “God” is 
an individual creation of the human mind, and that the 
existence of “God” is dependent on the invention of Man’s 
mind and has nothing to do with gradual revelation to Man’s 

mind. 


Holding these views he was, naturally, a disbeliever in 
the survival of h uman personality after death. In private 
he sometimes expressed himself strongly on the subject. 
In public his attitude was that of neither asserting or 
denying the possibility of survival, and it was this line 
he took in another morning school address on “Morals 

1 Issues of July and August, 1937. 
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and a Future Life,” the main argument of which was that 
Christian standards of conduct were independent of any 
belief in a future life, since: “Love, sympathy, service 
go to make up happiness here and now; hatred, malice 
and vice go to make up misery here and now.” 

In reply to some correspondence provoked by the 
publication of these addresses in One and All, Wright 
quoted, as a summary of his own position, Matthew 
Arnold’s sonnet which ends: 

Hath man no second life? —Pitch this one high! 

Sits there no judge in Heaven our sin to see? 

More strictly, then, the inward judge obey! 

Was Christ a man like us ? Ah, let us try 

If we then, too, can be such men as he! 


Religion for Wright was a “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness” and a quest for the “fruits of the Spirit,” 
while denying the Spirit itself. 

It was always something of a problem to some of his 
friends, how Wright, holding the views he did, could 
reconcile himself, in his capacity of Chairman, to opening 
and closing the meetings with prayer, besides joining 
lustily in the hymns. In his later years he usually closed 
with Newman’s beautiful prayer: “Lord support us all 
the day long of this troublous life, until the shades 
lengthen and the evening come, and the busy world is 
hushed, the fever of life is over, and our work done. 
Then, Lord in Thy mercy, grant us safe lodging, a holy 
rest, and peace at the last, through Jesus Christ our 
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Lord.” No doubt he allowed himself the widest freedom 
of private interpretation; but it is probable that the 
prayers which he read so finely did in some way satisfy 
that sense of awe and reverence in face of the mysteries 
of life which underlay his dogmatic unorthodoxy. 

It surprised others that, despite his desire to reduce 
Christianity to a system of pure ethics, divorced from 
theology, he was a great admirer of St. Paul. What 
attracted him was, no doubt, the intense vitality, dia¬ 
lectical skill and dauntless pugnacity of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles. These were qualities he himself possessed, 
and at the Sutton Adult School he found full play for 
them. For many years the strength of his personality 
was undoubtedly an enormous asset to the School. He 
had the knack not merely of collecting speakers but of 
communicating to them his own enthusiasm, so that 
they gave it of their best. His own addresses and his 
contributions to the discussions were pithy, pungent and 
stimulating. He dominated committee meetings and the 
quarterly meetings of members, for business and fellow¬ 
ship, by the strength of his personality, by his position 
and reputation, and by his controversial power. Perhaps 
he do mina ted a little too much. He himself once described 
the Committee as the “most cantankerous” with which 
he had ever had to do, and he has been described as 
guiding their proceedings with “much needed patience.” 
Others have complained that any opposition to his own 
views “evoked a chilling or sarcastic comment, and 

sometimes positive browbeating. 
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The truth seems to be that, while he was willing, as a 
matter of duty, to attend the meetings of the musical, 
athletic or other sections, Wright’s personal interest in 
the School was almost entirely confined to the Sunday 
Afternoon Meetings, and for many years these, under his 
control, were an outstanding success. With Harold’s 
help, he provided a series of first-class speakers on 
subjects usually of topical interest, who drew big audiences 
and found them receptive. 

As time went on, however, there were complaints that 
the choice of speakers was more and more confined to 
people of his own way of thinking, and that if either 
the address itself or the trend of the subsequent discussion 
ran counter to his opinions, he did not trouble to disguise 
his displeasure. Attendances fell off and the discussions 
became languid. It is doubtful, indeed, whether Wright 
attached much importance to the discussions as such. 
He did nothing to encourage the younger members to 
take part in them and never attended the meetings of the 
Discussion Circle which met on Tuesday evenings to 
talk over the subject of last Sunday’s address. He was a 
little too well content with assuring himself that good 
grain was sown at the meetings of the School, without 
taking much trouble over the preparation of the soil. 
Although he was willing enough to address the Young 
People’s Section of the School three or four times a year, 
he does not seem to have made much effort to get into 
personal touch with them or to enlist their interest in 
the general ideals and activities of the School, so as to 
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provide a continual stream of new blood. Perhaps he 
lad not the time—he did so much—but a certain aloof- 
iess, except in relation to those actually needing his 
personal help or advice, was characteristic of his general 
attitude, and it did something to hamper his work for 
the School. 

Probably he kept the reins in his own h a n ds too long 
and too exclusively, and he had not the knack of training 
up a successor or successors. The fact re m a in s that 
during the war and for many years afterwards the Sutton 
Adult School was a very live centre of intellectual life 
in the district, and that it owed this mainly to Charles 
Wright’s personality, organizing skill and—what he 
would wish to be counted last and least—his generous 

financial support. 
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TASTES AND PURSUITS 

Although Wright took so prominent a part in the 
affairs of Sutton, he entered little into its social life. 
Caring nothing for any kind of games or sport, and 
fiercely impatient of small talk and social conventions, 
he was quite content to let his wife form her own circle, 
and to seek the only form of social recreation for which 
he cared—the exchange of ideas with men like-minded 
to himself—at the Working Men’s College and at his 
clubs. There are, indeed, many who will remember him 
most vividly as the centre of an animated group, dis¬ 
cussing the affairs of the day in the smoking room of the 
City Liberal Club, the National Liberal Club or the 
Reform. 

Yet it may be doubted how far Wright would have 
earned Dr. Johnson’s approval as “a clubbable man;” 
for he cared little for the fighter side of club fife, nor 
would he have been altogether happy in so mixed a 
circle as that which included Topham Beauclerk, Boswell 
and Garrick, as well as Burke and Reynolds. His friend¬ 
ships were formed, almost exclusively, on a basis of 
common political or civic interests, and he admitted very 
few of his acquaintance into any real personal intimacy. 
He revelled in good talk; but he preferred it to be solid 
talk about things that seemed to him to matter; he 
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delighted in discussion, but he enjoyed it best when it 
was based on a substantial foundation of agreement about 
fundamentals. In his clubs, all of them definitely political 
in character, he found exactly what he wanted. 

During his busiest years in the City he made much 
use of the City Liberal Club, where his chief companions 
were Charles Heath Clark of Harrison and Crossfields— 
another business man of wide interests, independent 
views and a rare gift for going straight to the heart of a 
subject—Mr. Herbert Worsley—who was engaged, like 
himself, in marine insurance—and Mr. R. H. Marsh. 
It was, however, at the National Liberal Club that he 
was most thoroughly in his element. He liked the feeling 
of being behind the scenes of politics and at the National 
Liberal Club he had ample opportunities of meeting 
men who were “in the know.” There, too, he could 
enjoy endless discussions of current events with men who 
shared his own general outlook, however much they 
might differ from him and from each other on points of 
detail; men who could talk well themselves and who 
could fully appreciate the force and point of his own 

contributions to the discussion. 

Here, as at his City club, he had his own special group 

of companions, and, again, Mr. Marsh was one of them. 
The other most regular members of the group were Mr. 
Thomas Colsey, Editor of Truth , Mr. Arthur Bimage, 
Editor of Public Opinion , Sir John Harris of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, Mr. Arthur Porritt, Editor of The 
Christian World, Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, the well-known 
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publicist, Mr. Ernest Brown and Mr. Boardman of the 
Manchester Guardian. 

Among such men it may well be imagined that, as 
Mr. Bimage says, “the talk was always worth while.” 
It turned chiefly on public affairs, with which most 
members of the group were more directly connected 
than Wright himself; yet by common consent he more 
than held his own. He impressed his companions par¬ 
ticularly by the remarkable vitality which he retained 
even in old age, his eager interest in affairs and ideas, 
the fearless independence of his judgments, and the skill 
with which he reinforced his pithy comments by apt 
quotations drawn from a wide range of reading. 

Subsequently he became a member of the Reform, 
where he delighted in the conversation of such men as 
Dr. G. P. Gooch and Mr. J. A. Hobson, and where, as 


already recorded, A History of Lloyd's was threshed out 
with his collaborator. In his later years he used the 
Reform very frequently, but he retained his membership 
of the National Liberal Club, and next to the Working 
Men’s College, the N.L.C. has the best right to be called 
his spiritual home. 

The terms in which he is spoken of by those who knew 
him only or mainly as a fellow clubman leave no doubt 
of the remarkable impression his conversation left on 
their minds. That impression was due not merely to his 
gift for pointed and forcible expression but to the fact 
that he was emphatically what Bacon termed “a full man.” 
The passion for self-cultivation which he imbibed in 
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early youth from Stopford Brooke and the Working Men’s 
College never left him to the end of his life. He was an 


omnivorous and attentive reader and, so long as his 
health permitted, a keen theatre-goer, a lover of good 
concerts and a haunter of art galleries and exhibitions. 

Fond as he was both of music and of art, his books 
were his chief solace. Nothing impressed his friends 
more than the width of his reading and the range and 
variety of information which he derived from it. He read 
with close attention and frequently compiled on the back 
flyleaf of books which specially interested him a pencilled 
index of outstanding passages. His memory was re¬ 
markably retentive and all who knew him will remember 
how frequently his conversation was illuminated both by 
reference to the contents of books he had read at any 
period of his long life and by direct quotation from them. 
His love of quotation, indeed, was carried to a point 
which, in another man, might have savoured of pedantry, 
but this was not a vice of which Charles Wright could be 
accused; his quotations were always so apposite, delivered 
with so dry a relish, and so obviously introduced as an 
expression of, and not a substitute for, clear and inde¬ 
pendent thought on his own part. 

Agnostic as he became, there was no book he quoted 
so often as the Bible, almost the whole of which he 
seemed to have at his fingers’ ends, and to which he was 
attracted not only by his love of speculation and argument 


on religious subjects, but also by his pleasure in the 
beauty and dignity of the Authorized Version. For science 
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he cared nothing—perhaps because of his dislike of 
mastering detailed facts outside his own speciality—but 
he delighted in philosophy, one of his special favourites 
being Dean Inge. Equally strong was his taste for modern 
history, especially in the form of political biography. It 
cannot be said that his historical sense as a whole was 


highly developed. For him, as for so many of his genera¬ 
tion and type, English history began with the Reform 
Bill of 1832 and culminated in the days of Gladstone 
and Disraeli. But few men had a wider knowledge of 
or a livelier interest in the history of his own times. 

Another, and less generally obvious, side of his 
character was revealed in his deep and discriminating 
love of poetry. To one who asked him the question, he 
replied that Shakespeare was his favourite poet, but that 
Matthew Arnold was the one with whom his mind had 


most affinity. As a whole the Victorians gave him most 
pleasure, but he also deeply appreciated and could 
quote freely from their great predecessors, notably 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Keats. For the minor 
Elizabethans and the poets of the eighteenth century he 
does not seem greatly to have cared. Among the con¬ 
temporaries of his later years, he had an enthusiastic 
admiration for Rupert Brooke and Bridges, and on one 
of the last occasions on which I saw him I found him 
deeply absorbed in The Testament of Beauty. 

His favourite novelist, beyond all doubt, was Dickens; 
we have seen him as a child reading Dickens aloud to 
his brothers and sisters, by the light of the fire, and in 
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his later years he could hold an audience spellbound by 
his dramatic rendering of A Christmas Carol at the 
Sutton Adult School, where it was looked forward to as 
an annual treat. Among contemporary novelists and 
playwrights Shaw and Galsworthy held the highest places 
in his esteem, but he had also a great admiration for 
Samuel Butler, for George Moore (whose play The 
Passing of the Essenes moved him strongly), Barrie, 
Arnold Bennett, Milne and James Bridie. It is pleasant 
to add that in his last years he became a devotee of 
P. G. Wodehouse. 

His habit of min d as a reader is well illustrated by his 
comments, in a letter of 1928, to Mrs. S. E. Taylor, on 
E dmun d Blunden’s Undertones of War. The passage is 
significant because it shows how keenly sensitive he was, 
even when the subject matter was of exceptional interest 
to him , to questions of treatment and style. 


I am reading Blunden with immense interest and admira¬ 
tion. It is a marvellous story told in the best of English and 
the best of temper, but a tale of horror that ought for ever 
to make war impossible. It is really heart-breaking—and the 
more so because he does not rail and blaspheme, but tells 


his story calmly, yet with feeling and always in the best 



English. 


His love of music was intense but limited. Apart from 
his devotion to the Gilbert and Sullivan operas his taste 
was almost exclusively for the great German composers 
of the classical school. He loved Handel, Haydn, Mozart 
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and Chopin; but Beethoven stood out, for him, well 
above them all. There is no record of his taking much 
interest in anything of earlier date, and for distinctively 
“modem” music he frankly did not care. What he did 
enjoy, however, he enjoyed to the utmost. His grandson 
records meeting him in the foyer of the Queen’s Hall 
after a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
and being greeted with the words, “Well, I’ve been in 
heaven for an hour.” In his later years, when he was less 
frequently able to go to concerts, his wireless was a great 
iov to him. 


sculpture 


as “alarmingly 




His house was cluttered 


up with a miscellaneous collection of pictures, photo¬ 
graphs and objets d'art, very badly arranged and very 
unequal in merit. It is only fair to add that some, though 
by no means all, of the weakest specimens represented 
purchases made for reasons of charity rather than of 
taste. 

Yet, untrained and uncertain as his taste was, it often 
led him instinctively to admire the best: but within verv 


definite limits. These limits have been defined by Mr. 
Alec Taylor, one of his younger friends and himself a 
lecturer on art, in a note which throws light not only on 
Wright’s appreciation of painting and sculpture but on 
his general intellectual attitude. 

That all his life he derived a great deal of pleasure from 
the contemplation of works of art is beyond question. But 
his approach to art had this great limitation: it was almost 

M 
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purely intellectual in character. He was in no degree a 
Romantic. Van Gogh, or a peasant pot, held no thin g for him. 
He would look at works of art of every kind, because in the 
world of the spirit at all events, he was almost entirely with¬ 
out parti pris. But it is probable that colour in art meant 
little to him, and he was temperamentally antipathetic to the 
kind of art in which emotional outpouring is not contained 
within a firm formal framework. Hence it was characteristic 
of him that of all the arts his preference, unquestionably, 
was for architecture, and that to the last he would not concede 
that even the finest of the French cathedrals, not even his 
beloved Bourges, took rank beside, let alone above, the 
ruins on the Acropolis. In sculpture and in painting, he did 
not share the pleasure which many people to-day take in 
primitive and archaic works; he accepted without question 
the views of his own generation, which placed the Fates of 
the Parthenon and the Sistine Madonna at the climactic 
point of human achievement in these arts. 

On the other hand, it would be doing him a good deal 
less than justice to suggest that in the domain of the arts 
he was merely a laudator temporis acti. Not infrequently he 
expressed admiration for the sculpture of Mestrovic. And his 
major artistic purchase was a work by one of his own con¬ 
temporaries: about 1920 he gave £100 for a beautiful little 
maquette by Maillol. Contemplating this figure, a semi- 
recumbent female made in red terracotta, which, from all 
the modem works of art which that sum of money might 
have brought him, was the one that he chose, we have further 
and most striking evidence of the kind of art which he liked 
best. The significance of this little figure is not primarily 
emotional, but formal: of all the leading sculptors of our 
own time, it is Maillol who is the most truly Classical. 

He seldom went to the cinema, though he could be 
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greatly impressed by an occasional big film, such as 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, but in later years 
he came to think highly of its educational and cultural 
possibilities, as the result of his interest in a series of 
documentary films with which his grandson, Basil, was 
associated. He often used to take to private shows of 
these film s a batch of girls from the Girls High School 
Camden Town, of which his niece, Miss Olive Wright, 
was headmistress. He used to wind up these visits with 
short talks on the social possibilities of the cinema which 
in his grandson’s words, “were full of great good sense.” 

His only other recreations were travel and walking. 
When he took a holiday at home, it was usually at Sid- 
mouth, often with Harold and his family and I remember 
Harold telling me that he found his father rather a 
tiring holiday companion, because he never wanted to be 
lazy but must always be doing something definite, 
usually some thin g involving a long walk. This restless 
energy of his may have been responsible for the fact that 
his holidays abroad were always in the nature of a tour. 
He did not care to stay long in one place and sink into 
its life; and it is doubtful—for there was a strong strain 
of John Bullism in his make-up—whether he was much 
interested in the people of the lands he visited. He 
enjoyed fine scenery; he enjoyed fine pictures; most of 
all he enjoyed fine architecture, and during each tour he 
liked to see as much of each as possible. It must not be 
thought that he was a mere tourist, “doing” places in 
order to tick them off in his Baedeker. He covered an 
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astonishing amount of ground in a fortnight or three 
weeks’ tour, but at each place he visited he brought a 
characteristic intensity of concentration to bear on his 
“sight-seeing.” He was not one to potter about odd 
comers and obscure byways in search of the atmosphere 
of the past, but there was nothing hasty or superficial 
about his enjoyment of great works of art in stone or 
colour—the cloisters of St. John Lateran or the frescoes 
of Fra Angelico. His diaries and letters bear ample 
witness to his warm and discriminating enthusiasm. 
Moreover, although his historical sense was not highly 
developed, he was sensitive to the atmosphere of places 
with outstanding historical associations: Rome and 
Jerusalem left a deep impression on him. 

In pursuit of these objects he covered a fairly wide 
range of ground during his many holidays abroad, 
including France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Norway, 
Spain, the Dalmatian Coast and Palestine. In his earlier 
days of foreign travel these tours were usually family 
affair s; in later years, when his sons had left home and 
his wife had become something of an invalid, a frequent 
companion was his niece, Olive, who shared his interest, 
and his driving energy, and in whom he found a stimu¬ 
lating intellectual companionship. 

On all holidays, at home or abroad, Wright walked as 
much as possible, and in between holidays, his Sunday 
morning walks over the Surrey commons and field paths 
became the leading feature of an undeviating routine 
which he was almost amusingly unwilling to disturb, 
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even for the visits of a friend. He liked, when possible, 
to combine walk and talk, but companions were not 
always easy to find, for the tremendous physical energy 
which Wright retained even as a septuagenarian made 
him a formidable walker, and friends of half his age often 
found it difficult to keep up with him. 

Even in town he walked long distances—from his 
office, for instance, at 27 Cornhill, later no Bishopsgate, 
to the National Liberal Club or the Reform. If driven 
for time, he would take the Underground; taxis he ap¬ 
peared to regard as a sinful luxury. Wright’s small 
economies were, indeed, a matter of endless amusement 
to his friends; contrasting as they did not only with his 
lavish generosity, public and private, but with the large 
sums he was willing to spend on travel and other personal 
objects that he thought worth while. His disregard for 
the smaller comforts of life has already been noted and 
it persisted to the last. A friend living at a distance, 
who had succeeded after much persuasion in inducing 
him to hire a car for his visit as the alternative to a long 
and uncomfortable railway journey, was horrified to see 
him arrive, in very cold weather, in an obsolete and 
unsuitable car and entirely without a rug. 

In part, this neglect of personal comfort was probably 
a survival of days when extreme economy was necessary, 
for Wright, greatly as his interests extended in his later 
years, was extraordinarily conservative in his personal 
habits. In part, it was an outcome of his engrained 
puritamsm. This was a strongly marked feature of his 
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character. There is a curious r emin der of this in the 
diary already quoted: 

The essential difference between myself and the bulk of 
evangelicals is that the latter, in condemning the pleasures of 
the world, seem to say, “They’re very nice, but you must give 
them up for the sake of your soul,” whereas I think the ac¬ 
credited pleasures perfectly beasdy and would not have 
any thin g to do with them in any case. 

He sometimes seemed to extend this disapproval and 
indifference to most of the minor relaxations. 

Always extremely temperate, he was, during the latter 
years of his life, a strict teetotaler, though he would 
good naturedly but rather ruefully order beer for a guest. 
On the other hand, he retained to the last his love of 
p lain , well-cooked food, and he justly prided himself on 
his carving. “It was a noble sight,” writes his grandson, 
“to see him dissect a duck, after the ritual of sharpening 

the knife had been duly performed.” 

He was characteristically careless of his dress. He 

bought good clothes but wore them badly. His pockets 
were always distended with a mass of letters and notes, 
through which he was continually searching, and a 
colleague of his records that one of the few occasions on 
which Wright was really impatient with him was when 
he ventured to point out that Wright had braced up his 
trousers so high that they barely came to the top of his 

boots. 

It irritated Wright to have his attention called to these 
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little things, because his mind had no room for them. 
His business, his good works and his intellectual tastes 
and pursuits absorbed the whole of his attention. His 
disregard for the minor amenities of life was quite un¬ 
forced, but he lost something by it, because it made it 
more difficult for the ordinary man to achieve intimacy 

with him. 
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LAST YEARS 

It is a tribute to Wright’s physical and mental vigour 
that for so many years he could carry on his multifarious 
local activities, his club life and his intellectual pursuits 
simultaneously with the active direction of the great 
business of Henry Head & Co., Ltd., and with an im¬ 
mense amount of official and voluntary work for Lloyd’s. 
We have already seen that when, after the war, he began 
gradually to relax his control over the affairs of Head’s, 
it was due to a change in the nature of the business and 

not to any failure of his own powers. 

This gradual withdrawal, however, once it had begun, 
was bound to continue and accelerate as the proportion 
of non-marine business increased and Wright’s junior 
colleagues became more and more capable of assuming 
control. Indeed, from about 1926 onward he ceased to 
take any continuous active share in the management. He 
remained Deputy Chairman of the Company and con¬ 
tinued to attend the office regularly, but though always 
ready and anxious to be consulted on any point of 
difficulty, he interfered less and less in the day by day 
conduct of affairs. A colleague who joined the Board in 
1929, from outside the company, has siunrhed up his 

attitude as follows: 

Although I did not know it then, it soon became apparent 
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that C. W. had voluntarily abandoned active interest in the 
business. He was always ready to advise and assist but never 
obtruded in any way. . . . Until he officially retired, I do not 
think it was generally appreciated in the London market to 
what an extent he had laid down the reins. 

The same gentleman adds an anecdote which, trivial 
in itself, is of interest as illustrating Wright’s conservatism 
and his extreme dislike of any interference with a routine 
established by himself. 

Directors’ Tea at no Bishopsgate was a kind of holy rite; 
it surprised me greatly to find that C. W. brewed the tea 
and generally presided; in my early days I nearly committed 
a terrible solecism by usurping the privilege to save the old 
gentleman trouble. 

For some years after he had ceased to take much 
active part in the affairs of Head’s, Wright remained a 
prominent figure at Lloyd’s and a highly valued member 
of the various committees on which he sat. In 1927 he 
became President, instead of Deputy Chairman, of 
Lloyd’s Approved Society. In 1930, when he became 
re-eligible, he was again elected to the Committee of 
Lloyd’s Brokers’ Association, but from this he resigned 
in the following year. It was not, however, until the 
years 1933 and 1934 respectively that he retired from the 
Agency Committee and the Committee of the Salvage 
Association. On his retirement from the latter he was 
elected an Honorary Member of the Association—a 
compliment well earned by thirty-six years of devoted 
service. 
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Wright was now nearly eighty years old. As a magis¬ 
trate, as Chairman of the Corporation of the Working 
Men’s College, as President of Lloyd’s Approved Society, 
and as a speaker and Chairman at the Sutton Adult 
School, he showed a mind as acute and a personality as 
commanding as ever. His week-end walks could still tax 
the capacity of much younger companions. Nevertheless, 
it was clearly time for him to reduce the demands upon 
his strength, and an illness in February 1935, which 


deprived him almost completly of the sight of one eye 
gave the first definite sign of failing physical powers. He 
had been heavily stricken, too, by domestic bereavement. 
His wife’s health had long been failing and her death, 


on April 8, 1933, was a matter for thankfulness rather 
than for regret. She left behind her a long and splendid 
record of unselfish devotion. Content to remain always a 


little in the background, she had nevertheless played an 
important part in the shaping of her husband’s character 
and career during the critical years of his life, and her 
influence was perhaps still stronger on the mental and 
moral make-up of her sons, who repaid her with unfailing 
love and respect. She lived to rejoice in, and win the 
affection of her grandchildren, and she remains in the 
memory of many friends as a gracious hostess and a 

woman of finely tempered character. 

Rose Wright had lived out her life. Her son Harold 
was only fifty-mo and was full of plans for future work 


on the night of February 
heart failure, following < 
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influenza, from which he seemed to have recovered. His 
sudden death came as a stunning shock to a wide circle 
of friends and an irreparable loss to many good causes. 
To Charles Wright the blow was the heaviest that he 
could suffer. The peculiarly intimate friendship between 
father and son arising from Harold’s early delicacy had 
never for a moment been broken; rather it had ripened 
and deepened with the years. It was based not only on 
strong affection but on community of interests and 
complete mutual confidence; it is probable that Harold 
was the only person to whom Wright ever talked com¬ 
pletely without reserve. The two were by no means 
identical in character, for his mother’s influence on 
Harold was very strong; his outlook was less austerely 
intellectual than his father’s, and he entered much more 
readily into personal relationships with others; but they 
shared the same view of the obligations of citizenship 
and the essential constituents of “the good life.” Living 
so near each other, they were able to work much together 
in public and local affairs, and where their paths diverged 
they each took an intense interest and pride in the other’s 
achievements. For those who knew them well it was 
almost impossible to think of them apart. 

After Harold’s death, life could never, to Wright, be 
quite the same thing; but he bore the blow with stoical 
fortitude. He made no attempt to disguise or minimize 
his sense of loss, but it was tempered by his loving pride 
in the memory of Harold’s life and work, and he delighted 
to talk of him with those who had known him. He took 
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great pleasure in the production of a short memoir, 1 
which it was my privilege to edit, and for which we were 
fortunate enough to obtain appreciations of various 
phases of Harold’s work and character from Sir Norman 
Angell, Canon J. K. Mozley, H. G. Maurice (Fisheries 
Secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries), 
Dr. Albert Mansbridge, H. D. Henderson, and two 
other personal friends, Norman Keen and William 

Cavendish Searle. 

Among the many letters Wright received after the 
publication of this Memoir, one which gave him par¬ 
ticular pleasure came from an American clergyman, the 
Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D.D., whom he had met in England 
and with whom he corresponded. In this letter Dr. Kirk 

wrote: 

While there can be no complete compensation for the 
sudden cessation of so fine an influence, yet in his short life 
he did a remarkable and assuredly lasting work of which you 
as his father may always be proud. ... We all have to turn 
philosophers as we grow older; we must accept certain 
inevitable partings but among all the precious accumulations 
surely those that centre about a life of abiding influence for 
the good of our race is one of the most consoling. ... I have 
made it a life-time habit to put aside a few books to lend to 
voting men. One is the life of Pasteur; others associated with 
the immortal epic of Scott’s Expedition to the South Pole. 
I shall certainly add this wonderful and appealing story to 
them, for if it can bring to youth half the inspiration and 

i Harold Wright: A Memoir. Ed. C. Ernest Fayle. George 
Allen and Unwin, 1934 - 
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satisfaction that it has so far brought to me I shall be well 
repaid. 

For a long time Wright constantly carried this letter 
about with him and there was something very touching 
in the eagerness with which he showed it to his friends, 
especially to those—the majority—who had been Harold’s 
friends also. 

It was fortunate for Wright, with his strongly developed 
family affections, that he had still a son left to him whose 
character and career gave him the deepest satisfaction. 
Two birthday letters written by him to Major Wright 
must be quoted here because they reveal so clearly the 
tenderness which underlay his somewhat harsh exterior. 
On April 26, 1934, just over two months after Harold’s 
death, he wrote as follows: 

Last year I rejoiced in two excellent sons and now one 
has become a happy memory mingled with an aching sense 
of loss. But I rejoice in the ever-increasing love and appre¬ 
ciation I feel for you and I fervently hope you will be doing 
good work in the world long after I have departed. 

A year later he returned to the same double theme: 

In my old age there is no thin g which gives me more 

satisfaction than to see you quietly and unassumingly purs uin g 

your life of kindly usefulness. It has been my unusual privilege 

to find myself with increased respect and affection for the 

memory of one son and the continuance of the other. It is 

no use to multiply words for I think you understand what I 
feel. 
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Wright, who found it so diffi cult to enter into close 
personal intimacy outside his family circle, was indeed 
fortunate in his family relationships. There was a firm 
affection between him and his one surviving sister Fanny, 
with whom he corresponded regularly, and whom he 
occasionally visited at Rudgwick in Sussex, where she 
had retired after the death of Jenny Wright in 1930. On 
travels and holidays his most frequent companion was 
his niece Olive, who was deeply devoted to him and 
shared to a great extent his tastes and interests. Apart 
from his personal regard for her, Wright had a very 
high opinion of her abilities, and for her sake he took a 
great interest in her school at Camden Town founding 
scholarships there and making admirable speeches on 
prize days—speeches which had both more point and 
more substance than is usually associated with such 

occasions. 

He was happy, too, in his grandchildren, and especially 
in watching and helping the career of Lawrence’s son 
Basil. He was not particularly good with small children, 
though he liked to read to them from such books as 
Alice in Wonderland and the Just-So Stories, and his 
grandson’s early recollections of him are of “an august, 
rather remote person, talking grown-up talk with my 
cousin Olive, or deeply engrossed in some unintelligible 
tome.” On the other hand he was at his best with young 
people whom he liked. He had the rare knack of talking 
with them on terms of equality, and drawing freely for 
their benefit and amusement on his wide reading and 
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experience without any kind of patronage or superiority. 
Even in his earlier days, when his caustic tongue made 
him many enemies, he never attempted to score off any 
of his sons’ young friends, and in his old age he was 
the most delightful of companions to an intelligent boy 
or young man. As quite an old man he delighted in taking 
the son of one of his colleagues—a boy in his middle 
’teens—to see picturesque or historical remains of old 
London, especially such as were not well known, and 
the boy’s father has recorded how eagerly he looked 
forward to these expeditions. 

His real intimacy with Basil Wright only began when 
the latter went up to Cambridge in 1926, but from that 
time it grew steadily in strength and depth. He followed 
his grandson’s career at Cambridge, and afterwards as a 
producer of documentary films, with keen interest and 
pride, and delighted in discussing with him questions of 
politics, civics, religion and literature, as he had formerly 
done with Harold. I have a vivid memory of an incident 
at one of the Seafarers’ Cambridge conferences after 
Harold’s death. My wife and I met him on the Sunday 
afternoon, wandering rather drearily round the colleges. 
He looked tired and lonely and he seemed very glad to sit 
and chat with us in one of the college gardens. He talked 
with unusual freedom and intimacy on many subjects, 
but what we remembered best was his expression of 
warm affection and esteem for his surviving son and his 
enthusiasm for his grandson’s character and abilities. 

Another young friend of his later years was Mr. Alec 
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Taylor, already quoted, the son of his friends Mr. and 
Mrs. S. E. Taylor of Sutton, and a very frequent com¬ 
panion of his Sunday morning walks. Mr. Taylor writes: 


He was fifty-two years older than I, but I was always 
happy in his company because he never “talked down” to 
me. His friendship carried with it many privileges, but there 
was never the tiniest hint of “You are lucky to have me for a 
friend” in his thoughts or conversation. 


Like man y men of his age Wright, during his last years, 
came to live very much in the past, and it was probably 
as much to his pleasure as his companion’s that the 
latter delighted to draw him out on the great political 
figures of his youth and prime—the oratory and states¬ 
manship of Gladstone, Disraeli and Parnell; the wit and 
audacity of Labouchere, Augustine Birrell and Tim 


Healy. 


family, his friends and his clubs, hi 
„ KoH mnrh to attach him 


appointment, in 1936, when he was in his eighty-first 
year, as Chairman of the Juvenile Court was proof 
enough that he was still capable of valuable public work. 
Nevertheless he was beginning to feel his age. In this 
same year he resigned the Chairmanship of the Home 
Workers’ Aid Association, and the time was fast approa 
ing for him to sever his long connection with Henry 
Head & Co., Ltd., and with the activities of Lloyd’s. 

For the last few years before his retirement Wright 
had been little more than a figure-head at 110 Bishopsgate. 
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He had grown out of touch with the development of the 
business and occasions for consulting him grew less and 
less frequent. One of his co-Directors writes: 

It was rather pathetic the way he would come up and find 
nothing to do, and often when I went into his room that 
adjoined mine I found him nodding with sleep and simply 
waiting for lunch time or until it was time to go home: we 
endeavoured to find occupation for him but things so happened 
that it was not easy, and frequently nothing suitable presented 
itself. 


On four separate occasions during these years he 
announced his intention of retiring. One reason he gave 
was that he was uneasy in drawing his remuneration as a 
permanent director now that he was no longer taking an 
active share in the management. This plea was countered 
by an appeal to him not to create an awkward precedent. 
At other times he expressed a real desire to be released 
from the burden of attendance at the office; but this 
probably was only a cloak for his conscientious scruples, 
and on each occasion he allowed himself, “with obvious 
relief and gratitude,” to be over-persuaded. 


Thus he was never permitted to break the bonds until it 
became quite impossible physically for him to make the 
journey. I believe it was the wish of all my colleagues that 
this should continue; it was for his good that he should have 
the purpose of making the journey every day and feeling 
that he was still one of us. 

C. W.’s behaviour during this period was exemplary. He 
took care never to hamper us in any way and his gratitude 
to those of us who carried on the business was constandy 
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in evidence. He often expressed himself beautifully on the 
subject and was far too generous taking into account all the 
circumstances. He was entirely free of any such views as 
that he had put so much into the business and brought it 
into so strong a position that it was reasonable for him to 
take reward after his labours had ceased. I should like to 
repeat that he was a remarkable man in stand i ng on one side 
and seeing his work taken away from him bit by bit and 

sometimes, I fear, not with sufficient tact. 

C W. held a strong view that the success of a business, 

if it were to be continued through generations, depended 
upon getting men into positions of responsibility before they 
were old, and then letting them have that responsibility. No 
one could have carried out this idea more unselfishly or more 

thoroughly than did Mr. Wright. 


So things went on until the year 1937. The April of 
that year brought him great happiness in the opening of 
the Charles Wright Common Room at the Working 
Men’s College, and this occasion found him in excellent 
form; but during the summer it was apparent that his 
health was failing. In July he retired from the Presidency 
of Lloyd’s Approved Society and it was generally under¬ 
stood that this was the preliminary to his final retirement 
from business, although his resignation of the Deputy- 
Chairmanship of Henry Head & Co., Ltd. did not actuaUy 
take formal effect until March 3 L 1938. I* November 
1937 he resigned his Chairmanship of the Corporation o 


the Working Men’s College. 

This final severance of connections with the mainacave 

interests of his life was a severe wrench, but Wright 
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had, at least, the satisfaction of carrying with him into 
his retirement the goodwill and gratitude of those whom 
he had served so long and so well. We have already seen 
that the Working Men’s College paid him the highest 
honour in their power by electing him to an Honorary 
Fellowship. His business colleagues were warm in their 
expressions of esteem and regret, and from the Committee 
of Lloyd’s he received a tribute which, in the simplicity 
of its form, and the warmth of its expression, gave him 
immense pleasure. It took the form of a letter, signed by 
the Chairman and all members of the Committee of 
Lloyd’s and by all ex-Chairmen who were still actively 
engaged in business, and its text was published, by 
desire of the Committee, in Lloyd's List of October 20, 
1937. It runs as follows: 

We have heard with regret that you have decided to retire 
from the Presidency of Lloyd’s Health Insurance Approved 
Society, and we desire to place on record our appreciation 
of the great service which you have rendered to Lloyd’s in 
that capacity. 

It was your foresight which led to the suggestion being put 
to the Committee of Lloyd’s that a special Society should be 
formed under the National Health Insurance Act for the 
benefit of employees connected with Lloyd’s, and the present 
flourishing position of the Society, augmented by the Hospital 
and Convalescent Home Fund—also a product of your 
genius—are a monument to your desire for the welfare of 
Lloyd’s and of those who serve its Members. 

We know that to be conscious that you have been able to be 
of benefit to others is regarded by you as adequate reward, 
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but we do hope that you will accept this assurance that the 
Committee of Lloyd’s sincerely appreciate the work you 
have done for Lloyd’s Health Insurance Society, and trust 
that in your retirement you may enjoy many years of con¬ 
tinued health and happiness. 

We would also like to take this opportunity of again 
placing on record the gratitude which will always be felt 
by the Committee and Members of Lloyd’s for the many 
other services which you have so readily performed on behalf 
of this Corporation, and in this connection we call to mind 
particularly your achievements as Official Historian of 
Lloyd’s and your assistance on the occasion of the laying of 
the Foundation Stone and of the Opening of our new Building 
by His late Majesty King George V. The records of Lloyd’s 
also show the great interest you have always taken in the 
Agencies for this Corporation as well as in Lloyd’s Form of 
Salvage Agreement; and Underwriters are also indebted to 
you for all the time and trouble you have devoted to their 
interests over a long period as a Member of the Committee 
of the London Salvage Association. For this and for all the 
other ways in which you have laboured for the welfare of 
Lloyd’s, we hope that you will accept this expression of our 

gratitude. 

How well Wright deserved this tribute, the record of 
his work for Lloyd’s will have shown; yet that record 
has necessarily been imperfect, for it could give no 
adequate picture of the extent to which as expert and 
consultant he had influenced, in the words of one of his 
colleagues, “innumerable important clauses, documents 
and decisions” relating to the principles and practice of 
marine insurance. Few men have served Lloyd’s better 
than Wright; no one ever served that great Corporation 
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with a more single-minded devotion or with a loftier 
sense of its functions, traditions and standards. 

The kindly wish for “many years of continued health 
and happiness” expressed in the Committee’s letter was 
not to be fulfilled. A severe and painful illness in 1938 
left Wright a permanent invalid and obliged him to 
give up his work for the Sutton Adult School and his 
activities as a magistrate. He could still enjoy his walks, 
though cn a much reduced scale, his books and his 
wireless; but work and travel had both become impossible. 
This inactivity irked him and it is to be feared that the 
days often passed heavily for him. 

His last years were shadowed, too, by the gathering of 
the war clouds. For the last year or two before his retire¬ 
ment he had lost interest in current politics; but the 
crisis of 1939 and the Munich Agreement brought back 
a flash of his old form. It gave rise, says his grandson, 
“to the last full-dress political argument I ever had with 
him; his heart wasn’t really in it, however, and he kept 
falling back on Victorian analogies.” It must be said, 
however, that his opinions were sufficiently strongly held 
to withstand the shock of war. 

A few months before his death [writes Mr. Bimage] he 
deplored the attacks of some leading Liberals on Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. He maintained that the late Premier’s efforts 
at Munich and Rome could be described as true Liberalism 
inasmuch as they were sincere attempts to avoid war. Charles 
Wright was convinced that when the present war is over and 
the nations have to make their new peace treaty, the path 
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which Mr. Neville Chamberlain urged the nations to travel 
will be seen to be the only road available. When Great Britain 
presents herself at the Conference Table all the nations will 
recall that she did her best to prevent the great catastrophe 
and this fact will stand her in great stead when she once 
again points the way, which this time they will probably be 
only too anxious and willing to take. 


The outbreak of war was, nevertheless, a great sorrow 
to him, and it was fortunate that he did not live to see 
its worst developments. His chief consolations lay in the 
remembrance of happier days and in his f ami ly affections. 
He was greatly pleased by the birth, in I 939 > of a son 
to his granddaughter Vivien and her husband, Mr. 
George Beak, and was immensely proud of being a great¬ 
grandfather. He delighted in talking about little Derek 
and in fishing snapshots out of his pocket to show to 
anyone who came to see him. Yet neither his memories 
nor his hopes for the future of his family could lift 
altogether the shadow on the present. On March 13, 
1940, his sister visited him at Sutton. She found him 
sitting alone by the fire, listening to a classical concert 
on the wireless. He received her affectionately but 
admitted that it was one of the days when he felt “down.” 
These days were now all too numerous. The fact was 
that he had lost the desire of living. He did not fear 
death, and a life of inactivity and invalid dependence on 
others had become burdensome to him. On May 13: 


was 


✓ j ' 9 

granted his release. 
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By his own express wish, the cremation was strictly 
private with “no service, no mourning and no flowers.” 
His ashes were taken down to Sidmouth, where they lie, 
in the cemetery by the side of Harold’s. A Memorial 
Service was, however, held at Sutton Adult School, 
which gave an opportunity for many tributes to be paid 
to his memory both by members of the School and by 
others who knew him, notably by Dr. J. J. Mallon, who 
gave the address, from a report of which the following is 
taken: 

Mr. Wright was a very great man, and he seemed to in¬ 
corporate England at its finest and best. . . . Mr. Wright 
stood for duty but duty seemed to him to be easy and pleasant, 
and he could do no other. To him probity was natural and 
truth inescapable. 

The Mayor (Alderman G. H. Dennis) referred to him 
as “a great leader” who “always taught them to live up 
to their privileges and to respect the great responsibilities 
laid upon them,” and Mr. Stanley E. Taylor, who was in 
the chair, spoke for many hundreds in Sutton and else¬ 
where when he said: 

If all the people to whom Mr. Wright was a friend, bene¬ 
factor, helper and teacher could have been here this after¬ 
noon, this hall would have been overcrowded. 1 

Among the many letters of sympathy received by 
Major Wright from his father’s personal friends and 
from societies for which he had worked, two only will 

1 Sutton Herald, June 21, 1940. 
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be quoted here. The first came from Mr. Eustace R. 
Pulbrook, Chairman of Lloyd’s, writing on behalf of the 
Committee, and is of special interest as showing not only 
how highly Wright’s services were valued at Lloyd’s, but 
how completely he had lived down the personal un¬ 
popularity of his earlier days. 

It was with very deep regret that I learned of the death 
of your Father. ... He was one of the most highly esteemed 
and respected Members of this Corporation, and during the 
period of his Membership he rendered most eminent service 
to Lloyd’s in many and varied ways. His memory will long 
be held in affection and respect here, not only on account 
of the devoted service which he so freely gave to the Society, 
but also for his invariable kindness and courtesy. 

Mr. H. K. Randall, Hon. Secretary to the Working 
Men’s College Corporation, said, in a letter written on 

their behalf: 

Charles Wright was the living embodiment of the College 
tradition of scholarship, fellowship and good citizenship. . . . 
In him all members of the College could feel that they had 
a wise and unfailing friend, one from whom they could 
learn the College spirit of helpfulness and unselfishness; and 
while of recent years, ill-health has prevented him from 
regular attendance at the College, all who had met him will 
feel a keen sense of personal loss at his death. 

“The devoted service which he so freely gave to the 
Society”—“the College tradition of scholarship, fellow¬ 
ship and good citizenship”—these were the keynotes of 
Charles Wright’s life. No attempt has been made to 
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present him in these pages as a man without faults; but 
no one who knew him could fail to recognize in him the 
virtues of the good citizen. Both in theory and in practice 
he regarded his abilities, his wealth and his position as 
held in trust for the community and he devoted them 
without stint to the service of his fellows. He exacted 
from himself and he strove to inspire in others a constant 
reference to the highest standards of both moral and 
intellectual integrity which it was given him to perceive, 
and he carried these standards into every department of 
his life. His conduct of the business of Henry Head & 
Co. Ltd. and his work for Lloyd’s were as truly an 
expression of his ideals of social service as any of his 
educational and philanthropic activities. 

“Fellowship” came to him less easily than “good 
citizenship.” Wide as were his interests, his outlook had 
limitations, both in small things and in great, which 
sometimes made him curiously insensitive to the con¬ 
venience and feelings of others. We have seen, too, that 
people who liked and admired him were often kept at 
arm’s length by what seemed to them the chilly imperson¬ 
ality of his social relationships. Yet he had a remarkable 
power of inspiring affection as well as respect among 
those with whom and for whom he worked, and it was 
only necessary to be in trouble or difficulty to discover in 
him an eager, patient and delicate sympathy; while to 
his family and a few chosen friends he revealed at times 
what depth and tenderness of feeling underlay his 
habitual reserve. 
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It is probable that both his brusqueness and his 
aloofness were part of a defensive shell developed during 
the hardships and struggles of his early years. He was 
not an embittered man; his life was, on the whole, as 
happy as it was successful; but there is not much doubt 
that he was sensitively conscious of having missed 
advantages that mi gh t have given him still fuller scope 
for the display of his abilities and a fuller share of the 
cultured, intellectual atmosphere for which he longed. 
It was only in such surroundings as the Old Students’ 
Club of the Working Men’s College, or his favourite 
group of companions in the National Liberal Club, that 
he was entirely at his ease, and those who met him there 
remember him for his geniality, tolerance and good- 

fellowship. 

What is the last word to be said? Is it of his abilities 
and his achievements; of his public services and of the 
countless good deeds he did by stealth; of the beautiful 
affection and confidence that existed between him and his 
sons? All these will live in the memory of those whc 
knew him. But the final word about Charles Wrighi 
must be that he was a m a n who, more than most of thos< 
whom we have known, regarded every privilege as s 
responsibility and strove sincerely and persistently t< 

_«.« folirvw men all the service in his power. 
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